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RY—Boston. 
bseriber respectfully informs the public, that he con- 
s to manufacture TRUSSES of every description, at 
1ee at the old stand, opposite 264, No. 305, Wash. 
eet, Entrance in Temple Avenue, Up Stairs.. All 
s can see him at any time, at the above place. Tavs 
ehteen years experienee, in which be has afforded re. 
sut 1300, for the last three or four years, all may 
red of relief, who call and try Trusses of his manu. 
[le has separate apartments for tre accommodation 
st insiviednals calling at the same time, and has every 
r fitting these importaut articles. 
e public are cautioned against the many Quacks, who 
vhat they cannot perform. 
- worn the different kinds of ‘Trusses, more or less, 
: been offered to the public for the Jast twenty years, 
yrent patent manufactories, he is now able to decide, 
mining the rupture, what sort of ‘I'russ is best to adapt 
different eases that eecur, and he has on hand as good 
ind will furaish any kind of ‘Truss as cheap as can 
sewhere. Any person that purchases a "T'russ at this 
nent, if it does not suit, can exchange until they are 
“d, wichont extra charge. 2 . 
’ manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
among which are all the different kin«ds similar tothose 
ate Mr. Joun Beat of this city, formerly made, to- 
ith the Patent Elastic Spring Truss, with spring pads: 
without steel springs (these give relief in all cases of 
and ina large portion produce a perfect cure—they 
worn day and night;) improved Hinge and Pivot 
Imbilicr] Spring Trasses made in four different ways 5 
with. hall ancl socket joints ; ‘Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, 
ng which persons troub!ed with a decaut ofthe rectum, 
‘on horseback with perfect ease and safety. Mr. Fy 
es Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, which have answered 
where .pessaries have failed. Suspensory ‘Trusses, 
ses, and Back Boards are always keptonhand. As 
‘of convenience, and not of speculation, the undersign- 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac. 
hich they. can have, if, his do not suit them after a fair 
y canexchange for any of them: De. Hall's ; Read’s 
‘russ ; Rundell’s do. ; Farr’s do. ; Marsh’s Improved 
Bateman’s do. ; Salmon’s Ball and Sockett ; Sher- 
Patent; French de.; Shaker’s Rocking Trusses ; 
man’s India Rut ber Pad, ma‘le in Philadelphia ; Ivory 
‘ail Trusses; Stone’s do. double and single ; also ‘Truss- 
vildren, of all sizes. 
whscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled Shoes, for 
d and crooked feet, and is doing this every week for 
and infants in this eily, and from out of the city. Spee. 
f his workmanship may beeen at the Manufactory. 
kind of ‘Frusses repaired at short notice, and mace as 
/when new. : t 
adies'wishing for any of these instraments, will be wait- 
by Mrs. Foster at the above place. 
ihe public may be satisfied of bis ability, he re‘ers them 
‘ertificate of Dr. WARREN, received more than three 
ce, JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 


ertificate from Dr. Warren. 

Gent fi Reston, Jas. 7. 1835. 

» had” occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
ia, have suffered: niuch from the want of a skill 
n if Accommodating Trasses to the peculiarities of their 
have taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
J. P. Foster, to supply the deficiency occasioned by 
th of Mr. Beata. Afier some months of observation 
work, 1 am satisfied that Mr. Foster.is well acquaint. 
the manofacture of these instruments, and ingenious in 
nodating them to the variety of cases which occur. «1 
yself therefore called on to recommend him to my pro- 
al brethren and to the public as a person well fitted to sup- 
ir wants in regard to these important articles 

» 27. JN CO. WARREN. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
T AND CAP WAREHOUSE, 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


- HOUMAN, Manufacturer of HATS, CAPS, 
3TOCKS and FU R38, and dealer in Suspend- 
loves, Hosiery, &c, ; 

, Gaps, &e. made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

Phe above articles for sale by the case, dozen or single, 
jowest Cash prices. Aug. 22. 


NITURE & CHAIR WAREROOMS, 
fo. 55, 57, 59, 61, 63, and 65 Cornhill. 


. DOK & CO., successorsto WuitNEY, Brown & Co., 
ave for sale, a variety of elegant Furniture, of the most 
ed patieras and wn sem dor wa all of which will be sold 
most liberal terms, consisting, in part, of the following 
s, viz. —Secretaries, Bureaus, Dressing-Cases, Side- 
, Couches, Sofas, Sofa Bed-teads, Dining, Pembroke, 
and Work ‘Tables. High Post, Field, French, Truckle 
st Bedsteads, Looking Glasses, Brass Fire Sets, ‘Time- 
, Spring-seat Rocking Chairs, Portable Desks, Wash 
, Toilet Tables; Mahogany, Curl-Maple. Grecian, 
Seat, Fancy and Windsor Chairs; Feathers, Beds and 
-sses--wholesale and re’ ail. ly July 4 


Periodical and Book Store. 


WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., 
LISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


ALL POPULAR PERIODICALS, 
121 Washington street. 


NEW WORKS. 

AVELS IN EUROPE; viz. in England, Ireland, Scot- 
ind, France, Italy, Switzerland Germany, and the Neth- 
is. By Wiipur Fisx, D. D., President of the Wesley- 
liversity, at Middletown, Conn ; with engravings. 
+ sale at the Methodist Book«tore, 32 Washmgton street, 
m3. price $3.00, 3.25,.3.50—aceording to binding. A 
A diseount by the quantity. 
so— THE CON ERTS GUIDE, and Preacher's As- 
t—Ry Rev. T.Merritt. Price 624 cts. A liberal dis- 
to wholesale purchasers. D. S. KING. 

20. 
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. 28. 











G. N. THOMPSON, 
BOOQK-BINDER, 
. 18. 3m 32 Washington strect, 


PHINEAS HOWES, 
ERCHANT TAILOR, No. 11 Washington street, (UP 
stairs.) keeps constantly op hand an assertment of Broud- 
$, Cassimeres, Vestines, &c., which will be made to order, 
iort notice. “The patronage of the public is respectfully 
ited. if Nov. 





— 





THE FAMIEY NURSE. 


R Companion ofthe Frugal Llousewife, by Mrs. Child, 
by a member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 


re. se 


4 How shal) Leure Dyapepsiat? 
“ Live upon sixpence a day, and earnit.”” 
Dr. Abernethy: 


This hook merely contains the elements of nursing, and 18 
10 means intended to supersede the advice of a physician: 
simply a household frend, which the unexperienced MY 
sult en common occasions, or sudden emergencies, Wem 


. ” 
ical advice is either unnecessary or canpetle obtained. 


ast published by, CHARLES J. HENDEE, 13! fs il 
OvV.4- 


street, (up stairs.) 


BOSTON WESLEYAN LIBRARY. 








OCA'TVED in the Library Room.of the Methodist Episeo 


Persons desirous of 


|pak Charch in Bromfield Street, 


jag. shares, er. subscribing, will find. she Librarian in at 


danceevery Eriday evening from 7 to 9, 
eb.14, epif 


BRALITLSS 








eve " : 
ns, at Zion’s Ugesen Orrice, 19 Washington Street, vit 
Ke3. 7 Lanets—such as Apothecar 
‘PuceTs—euch as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers’, 

, Catalogues, &c. ; 








; Bianxs—Deeds, Mortgages, 
parte ceipts, € ‘ertificates, Warrants, 
xeon plait or enamelled Tax Bills, &c. &&- 
urface ; 

XY Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 
<————— 





TERMS OF THE HERALD. 


eThe lite dtp is published® weekly ar 2.00 Le 
aid within .wo Weeks from thé time of sulbseribiug- 00 


nt isneglecter afier, this, $2.50 will be charged, and § 
ot paid ht the close of the year. ‘ 

. All subseriptionsdiscontinued at the expir 
inths, unfess paid. 

3. Allthe travelling preachers im the New Engl 
i New Hampshire Conferences are authorize 
om payment may be made. mt 
L. All Communications designed fur publicaven, 
dressed to the Editor, wat paid r visi 
5. Letters on business should be adaressec pars. 
post paid, unless comtainiig $10.00, or five ree 

5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, — pen 
volving faets, mus be accompanied withthe » 
tlers. : . es 
We wich agents to be particular to write the nam 


d agents, 


bers. and the name of the post 0 
sent. in such a manner that therecen 
mistake. 


be no. misunders!® 
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description, exeouted with neatness, and on reasonable 
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FOR ZIONS HERALD. 
TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 

Br. Brown—What has become of the ‘Tract cause 
in our New England Churches? Does it still go on, 
spreading its refreshing influence, like the noiseless 
dews of heaven, or has it evaporated under the ardent 
beams of some superior element? We know that 
the Books and Records of our Pareut Tract Society 
were burned up in the Book Concer, at New York, 
but the Institution surely, had a real existence out of 

the recor:|. How many tracts have been distributed 
in New England among our people, and what amouut 
of good has been accomplished within a year? When 
I read of the hundreds converted, and the thousands 
of men, women and children, brought under the 
preaching of the word, aud into the Sabbath Schools 
by the exertions of the American Tract Society and 
its auxiliaries, 1 feel anxious to know what is doing 
by our Israel. Are all the families within the bounds 
of our circuits and stations, regular attendants Uuyon 
public worship? Are all the children gathered into the 
Sabbath schools? Have we, my brethren in the min- 
istry, So much strength and time, that we can look 
after all the unconverted or negligent families in our 
vicinity ? Can we searelr out alove all ihe strangers 
that may move into our borders, and invite them to 
attend church? Are we able weekly to be present in 
every neighborhood to exert a vigilant supervision of 
the condition of the people, to comfort the afflicted, 
to admonish the wayward, and to take advantage of 
passing eveuts for edification. Where is the fainhful 
pastor that would not be thankful for help in this 
work 2? Or are there no men and women in our 
churches that would cousent to be “ helpers in the 
gospel ”-—none that feel for the perishing souls of 
sinuers—novue that love to see a crowded church on 
the Sabbath, and a prosperous Sabbath School—none, 
that would be better Christians, stronger aud happier 
in the Lord, by more activity in his cause, and uone, 
that heve need to learn by experience, what that say- 
ing of St. James meaneth, “ And by works was his 
faith made perfect.” Why, then, my brethren have 
we suffered the Tract Enterprise to slumber? In 
every respect itis admirably adapted to keep alive the 
fires of reformation in the church and among the 
people. If you will but read the reports of the 


American Tract Society, for the two years past, or | 


if our worthy editor would be pleased to publish one 
or two coiumns of extracts, you would feel your 
mind expanding with interest and zeal for the work. 
I witnessed last year, in the city of New York, enough 
of the operations and results of the City Tract So- 
ciety, to convince me, that | could not do better for 
any church, with which I may be connected, than 
to establish and cherish au active Tract Society 
ainong them. 

There are two methods, which occur to me, for the 
accomplishment of this object, either of which might 
easily be adopted. 
Tract Society, or you may get a church to appoint 
a Committee for Tract Distribution. If the latter 
seem preferable, let the church be called together 
and addressed upon the subject. Let them, then, 
choose: au indefinite number from thirty upwards, of 
brethren and sisters, if a sufficient number do not 
volunteer to be distributors. Let these distributors 
meet the preacher once a month to receive tracts, to 
report their doings in the last month, to exhort one 
another, and to pray together for the Divine blessing. 
[tis a good plan for each distributor to bring in his 
report in writing, without any signature, which the 
Preacher will read to the meeting. Let the commit- 
tee choose a chairman to assist the pastor and to 
preside in his absence. A quarterly report should 
be made to the, chureh, and a collection taken up to 
defray the expense of Tracts, &ce. 

But if it seem preferable to organize a Society, 


‘ 


the following Constitution, which has been adopted 


in the M. E,. Chureh at Lynn Common, is recom- ! 


mended. The monthly meetings of Distributors, in 
this place, will be conducted in the same manner as 
in the above. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art I. 
Tract Society of Lynn Common. 

Art. II. The officers of this society shall be a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
ten Directors, male and female. 

Art. If. There shall be a Committee of Tract 
Distributors, consisting of an indefinite number of 
male and female members, whose duty it shall be to 
meet, once a mouth, to receive tracts for distribution, 
to report whatever may be interesting in relation to 
their efforts, during the preceding month, and to pray 
together for the blessing of God upon their labors. 

Art. IV. The President of the Society shall as- 
sist the pastor in presiding at the monthly meetings 
of the Distributors, and shall preside in his absence. 

rt. V. The official Board shall meet quarterly to 
advise in respect to the distribution of ‘Tracts, the 
provision and appropriation of funds, and the gene- 
ral operations of the Society. 
_ Art. VI. The Society shall hold its annual meet- 
ing, fur the choice of officers, on the last Wednes- 
day in July, on which oceasion, or on the Sabbath 
preceding, the annual report shall be read, and an 
address shall be delivered before the Society. 

Art. VIL. Any person may become a member of 
this society by subscribing this constitution and the 
payment of 124 cents annually. 

Art. VIII. This» constitution may be amended, 
by the vote of two thirds of the members present at 
why annual meeting, or at any meeting, called by the 
official board for that purpose, 

It will be perceived that the vital wheel in this 
Movement is the monthly meeting.—This must 

@ kept up regularly, and every effort made to ren- 
der it interesting and profitable. The great themes, 
Which will come before you, are the worTH of souns 
and the nove of Curist—and these cannot be made 
more exciting, than when presented ata meeting of 

Tract Distributors.” 

I could add much, were 1 to yield to my feelings. 

ut brevity is the order of the day, and I leave, there- 


fore, these hints for tho consideration of my brethren. | 


f any should sympathize with these sentiments, and 
take hold of the fallen cause, to endeavor to raise it 
Up, L hope they will respond through the Herald, 

Yours respectiully, Cus. K. True. 





It is singular how sugar, like cotton and tobacco, 
ow - first but little known to the nations of an. 
et wlrope—the last not at all) has become a prin- 
gaze world since the discovery of America. 
the sno wleilge of sugar was carried into Europe by 
on ‘Hers of Alexander who returned from the 

tonto India, It is deseribed by one author as 


The 


You may establish a regular 
Ss 


This Society shall be called the Methodist | 


wal article of commerce thronghout the whole ci- | 


“honey extracted from eanes or reeds.” Strabo says, 
on the authority of Nearchus, Alexunder’s admiral, 
who sailed down the Indus to its mouth, that, * honey 
is obtained from reeds in India without bees.” El- 
ny says it was obtained from reeds like a gum and 
was light colored and hard when taken between the 
tecth. It is well ascertained that the Chinese have 
known and practised the ert of making sugar candy 
from the highest antiquity. The Saracens were the 
first to bring sugar into Europe in large quantities, 
‘and they also brought with them the art of manu- 
facturing and refining it. These people conquered 
some of the islands of the Mediterranean and some 
extent of coast on that sea, aud among the fruits of 
their conquest was the introduction of the cultivation 
of the sugar plant. From the shores and islands of 
the Mediterzanean, the knowledge and use of sugar 
were spread over western Europe by the crusaders. 
The plant was afterwards carried by the Spaniards to 
the Canary islands, and thence, after the discovery of 
America, to the islands and continent of the New 
World. This is what the Spaniards pretend, and it 
may be true ; but if we nay believe Edwards’ Histo 

ry of the West Indies, the plant grew wild both in 
the islands and on the continent long before the arri- 
val of Columbus, Its use is now almost as universal 
as that of salt or flour; and threughout the whole 
civilized world, the neh and the poor, the nabob and 
the day laborer, pay their daily tribute to the cultiva- 
tor of the sugar cane. 





[From the Christian Index.] 
THE TRACT AND THE JUG. 

While travelling through an adjoining county a 
few days since, | was informed of a circumstance 
which is proof positive of the real value of tracts. 
A brother who had met with an accident while pass- 
ing through the town of , called ata black- 
smith’s shop for aid. The sinith was abseut, but his 
wife allowed the stranger to use the forge and tools, 
as it was impossible for him to proceed without re- 
pairing the loss. While at work in the shop, he ac- 
cidentally stumbled on a jug which contained ardent 
spirits. The careless appearance of the working ap- 
paratus—the leaky aud crazy house—the rickety 
fence—the garden overrun with weeds—the lean, 
half-starved cow—in fact all he saw or heard, plain- 
ly said—*a drunkard tives here.” He fortunately 
had a tract on drunkenness, which he thrust between 
the handle and the jug, praying that God would use 
it for good. The miserable hiusband—the unkind 
father—the brutal inebriate returned—he had pressed 
the cup of liquid fire to his lips, his soul was bathed 
in aleohol—the fountain of human kindness had been 
burned within him—all the tender sympathies of the 
| heart were chilled —and how could he expect to find 
his home the calm and peaceful cottage where he 
once centered all his hopes. Suller and morose, he 
seeks his companion the jug. But what is that in 
the handle!—He read—dashes it upou the ground— 
tramples upon it—conscience gave a sting—he took 
it up—read—wept—re-read—the tears rolled down 
his bloated fuce—* Oh, my wife, my ruined babies! | 
am an ungrateful husband, an unworthy father! | 
| This cursed jug!” He confessed his sin, and put 
|away his cursed jug, the source of all his ills. 
| A family saved the awful duty of carrying a drunk- 
jard to his grave—a maniac made sober—a broken, 
| bleeding heart healed—a mother’s bitter, scalding 
| tears made to cease their flowing. What a change! 
| The brutal father becomes an affectionate protector ; 
‘the cruel husband becomes the kind and attentive 
{companion ; the leaky root keeps off the pelting 
' storm; the half starved, ragged children fed and clad ; 

now they meet their father with out-stretched arms ; 
they cling round his knees, kiss his furrowed cheek ; 
and soothe his aching bosom. What achange! The 
despised family is respected ; the disconsolate wife is 
filled with joy, and peace, love and happiness reign 
now, where pale sorrow made her home. What has 
done this? A tract that cost one fourth of a cent. 
| ‘The stranger who left that mute yet eloquent preach- 
er, has more reason to rejoice, than he who rules an 
empire ; one may rule a nation, the other has been 
instrumental in saving an immortal soul! Dear read- 
;er—do you drink ardent spirits ? O be careful—one 
| more glass, and one more, until thy soul is for ever 
jlost! Be persuaded to put down that glass—there is 
|death init! A serpent hides his head there and will 
sting your soul—one more dram has ruined thou- 
sands. “ The prudent man forseeth the evil, and hideth 
himself; the simple pass on and are punished.” 








| 








| [From the Boston Atlas.] 
TRIBUTE TO THE NORTH. 
BY MR. SENATOR PRESTON ! 
We extract from the Columbia (S. C.) Telescope, a 
, Sketch ofa recent speech of Mr. Senator Preston, at 
a public meeting at Columbia, in reference to the 
, Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad. In this speech 
he took occasion to bear honorable testimony, from 
personal observation, to the character, the enterprise, 
|and public spirit of the North. 
Mr. Preston draws a very striking contrast between 
the difference of character of the people of the Nor- 
thern and of the Soutberu parts of the Union, and 
the consequently opposite condition of the countries 
they inhabit. 
| “He said thatno Southern man ean journey (as he 
had lately done, through the Northern States) and 
Witness the prosperity, the industry, the public spirit 
| Which they exhibit—sedulous cultivation of all those 
arts by which life is rendered comfortable and re- 
spectable—without feelings of deep sadness and 
shame, as he remembers his own neglected and des- 
vlate home. There, no dwelling is to be seen aban- 
_doned, no farm uncultivated. Every person and ev- 
ery thing performs a part toward the grand result, 
and the whole laud is covered with fertile fields, with | 
manufactories, and canals, aud rail roads, and edifices, 
;and towns and cities. Along the route of the great 
New York canal, (that glorious monument to the 
memory of De Witt Clinton) a canal, a rail road, and 
a turnpike, are to be seen in the width of perhaps a 
hundred yards, each of them crowded with travel, or 
overflowing with commerce. Throughout their 
course, lands, that before their construction would 
scarcely command five doilars the acre, now sell for 





| 





fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred. Passing along it, 
| you see no space of three miles without a town or | 
village, and you are never out of the sound of a! 
ehureh bell. 
“ We of the South are mistaken in the character of | 
these people, when we think of them only as ped- 
diers in horn flints and bark nutmegs. Their energy 
aud enterprize are directed to all objects great and 
sinall, within their reach, At the fall of a scanty 
rivulet they set up their little manufactory of wooden 
buttons or combs,—they planta barren hill side with 
| broom corn, and make it into brooms at the bottom— 
/and on its top they erect a wind mill. Thus at a sin- 
gle spot, you may see the air, the earth, and the water, 
.all working for them. But at the same time, the 
ocean is whitened to its extremities with the sails of 
their ships, and the land is covered with their works 
of art and usefulness. 





| 





“Massachusetts is perhaps one of the most flour- 
ishing of the Northern States. Yet, of natural pro- 
ductions, she exports but two articles—granite and 
ice, Absolutely nothing but rock and ice! Fvery 
thing else of her commerce, from which she derives 
so much, is artificial—the work of her own hands. 

“All this is dune, in a region with a bleak climate |! 
and sterile soil, by the energy and iuvtelligence of 
the people. Every man knows that the public good 
is his individual advantage. The number of rail- 
roads and other modes of expeditious inter-commu- 
nication, knits the whole country into a closely eom- 
pacted mass, through which the productions of com- 
merce and of the press, the comforts of life and the 
means of knowledge, are universally diffused ; while 
the close intercourse of travel and business makes all 
neighbors, and promotes a common interest and 
common sympathy. | . 

“Tn a community thus connected, a single flash of 
thought pervades the whole land, almost as rapidly 
as thought itself can fly. The population becomes as 
it Were, a single set of muscles, animated by one heart, 
and directed by a common censorium. 

“How different the condition of these things in 
the South! Here, the face of the country wears the 
aspect of premature old age and decay. No improve- 
ment is seen going on—nothing is done for posterity 
—no man thinks of any thing beyond the present 
moment. Our lands are yearly tasked to their ut- 
most capacity of production; and when exhausted 
are abandoned for the youthful West. Because na- 
ture has been prodigal to us, we seem to think it un- 
necessary to do any thing for ourselves. The indus- 
try and skill that have converted the inclement and 
barren hills of New England into «a garden, of the 
climate and fertile soil of the South, would create al- 
most a paradise. Our natural advantages are among 
the greatest with which Providence has blessed man- 
kind, but we lack the spirit to improve and enjoy 
them. The rich ore is beneath our feet, yet we dig 
not for it. The golden fruit hangs from ihe bough, 
and we lift not our hands to gather it. The cask of 
delicious liquor is before our eyes, but we are too la- 
zy even to broach it. In thinking, in writing, in 
talking, we are equal to any people on the face of the 
earth ; but we do nothing but think, write and talk.” 


And what is the true cause of all this difference be- 
tween the North and South, for we do net believe the 
picture is overdrawn?) [t may be found in one word. 
Slavery, SLAVERY makes the diflerence. Cet the South 
manumit its slaves, and educate, elevate and pay them 
for their labor and it will soon witness signs of animation. 
publie spirit and prosperity. To refuse to do this, sim- 
ply because the North is desiroue of it, and has recom- 
mended it, net only exhibits a lack of wisdom on the part 
of the South, but to our view, a weak and pueriie pride. 
The North desires this with the seme motives, and in the 
same spirit, with which a man desires Lis brother's wel- 
And that, it would be for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the South to emancipate its slaves, 


fare and prosperity. 


perhaps no better evidence can be found, than in the re- 


marks of Mr. Preston bimself But the tenacity with 
which the Sonih clings to this odious system, a systein 
which brings disgrace upon the whole nation, and in the 


face of incontrovertible evidence of its disastrous and de- 





grading influence, is a truly mortitying and heart-sick- 
ening cousideration, 
CHRISTIAN MEEKNESS. 
Not tu he in a passion, is generally the amount of} 

the notion which the world entertains by self-com-| 
mand. Burt, excellent as is this attainment, we con- | 
ceive, that itembraces buta part only of that exten- 
sive rule which the Christian is expected to maintain 
over bis own spirit. In the broad scheme of gospel | 
ethics, the opposite to anger is ineckness 3 and meck- | 
hess is a parrow or superficial virtue, It isa grace, | 
which receives little of the applauses of the world ; 
a grace, Which Jesus alone inculeated, and which uo 
philosopher of ancient times seems to have under- 
stood, or recommended. 

The meek man of the gospel is the very reverse of 
those, who act the most bustling and noisy part inthe 
theatre of human life. He finds himself in a 
world, where he will be oftener ealled to suffer, than 
toact. He is not ambitious, because he sees little 
here worth ambition. Humanity is the gentle and 
secret stream Which runs through his life, and waters 
all his virtues. To the government of the passions, 

_ the principal prerequisite is the restriction of the de- 
sires ; therefore, as he expects little from the world, 
he will not often quarrel with it for the treatment he 
receives. In short, the meek man of Scripture con- 
siders himself placed here, not in a state of enjoy- 
ment, but of trial; and to be passionately fond of 
pleasures which are insecure, or to be passionately 
disturbed at injuries, equally transitory, seems to him 
utterly unworthy of a being, destined to leave this 
scene of rebuffs and disappointments, and capable of 
existing for ever in a region of immortality and 
peace, Fiding himself, at present, in a state full of 
jarring elements, and of violent changes, the sun- 
shine, which is frequently interrupted without him, 
he indeavors to preserve in mild lustre within his 
own breast. No dark cloud of discontent, no storms 
and whirlwinds of passion deform the serenity of his 
mind. Where others are transported, he is calm; 
where they are restless, he is patient; where they are 
passionate, rude and unforgiving, he is miid, peacea- 
ble, full of mercy and reconciliation. His control of 
his passion is notso much the result of any present 
and strong resolution, as of the general temper of his 
mind. When he is reviled, he reviles not again, be- 
cause he feels no disposition to revile. When hesuf- 
fers, he threatens not, because the style of threatening 
is, to him, an unknown tongue. He has been accus- 
toned to commit his cause to Him that judgeth right- 
eously. How equable is the career of meekness ! 
How easily sits upon the meek man the government 
of his passions! How graceful does he sway his 
sceptre! He is not in perpetual danger of suffering 
from excess ; he is not obliged unceasingly to watch, 
and curb, and rein in a wild and headstrong spirit 5. 
but his course through life is gentle and secure, as it 
tends to that peaceful bourne, where he will find qui- 
etness and assurance for ever. 

How unlike this the spirit of the times! How lit- 
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tle does this temper consist with a state of passions | 
in constant turmoil, with provocations ever recurring, | 
and quarrels hardly appeased ; a state marked with | 
incessant ayitation of the spirits, and feverish sensi- 

bility to injury or insult! A meek man in this werld 

of ours is hardly acknowledged by his species. For. 
what shall he do in a society where to kindle with re- | 
sentment, is spirited and noble; and to retaliate an! 
affront, is the dictate of honor? What shall he do in 
a world of restless beings, where some are climbing | 
after dangerous power, others laboring for wealth, | 
which never satisfies ; others dissolved in pleasures, | 
which gradually destroys? Where shall the meek | 
pupil of Jesus hide, in this bustle of contending pas- | 
sions and unrestrained pursuits? He will find, alas !, 
that this is not the place of his abode. He must live | 
above the world, while he lives in it, that he may | 
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breathe a purer and a caliner air. From this elevated 
retirement, look, Christian, with steadfast eye on the 
Author and Finisher of your faith. He was not of the 
world. Aud why? Not because he was in the form 
of God ; but because he could assume the fortn of a 
servant, and wash the feet of his disciples; because 
he could refuse the offer of royalty, bear indignity 
without resentment, and become obedient unto death, 
despising the shame, even of the cross itself. Surely 
it is little to expect of the servants of such a master, 
that they should at least be angry and sin not, that 
they should be slow to speak and slow to wrath, in 
the midst of a hasty and irritable generation ; for he 
that is slow to angev, is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.— 
Buckminster. 





LICENSE LAW. 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


* We license thee for so much gold,” 
Said they who filled St Peter’s chair, 
* To put away the wife who’s old, 
And tzke thee one that’s young and fair ; 
For public good requires a dome 
To swell like heaven’s for us at Rome.” 


* For so much gold we license thee, 
(So say our laws,) a draught to sell 
That bows the strong, enslaves the free, 

And opens wide the gate of hell; 
For public good requires that some, 
Since many cie, should live by rum.” 
Ye civil fathers! while the foes 

Of this destroyer seize their swords, 
And Leaven’s own hail is ia the blow 

They’re dealing, will ye cut the cords 
That round the fallen fiend they draw, 
And o’et him hold your shield of law ? 


And will ye give to man a Lill, ' 
Divorcing him from Heaven's high sway ? 

And, while God says, ** Thou shalt not kill,’ 
Say ye, * For gold ye may—ye may ?” 

Compare the body with the soul! 

Compare the bullet with the bowl! 


In which is felt the fiercest blast 
Of the destroying angel’s breath ? 
Which binds its victim the more fast ? 
Which hills him with the deadlier death ? 
Will ye the felon tox restrain, 
And yet take off the tiger’s chain ? 


The living to the rotten dead, 
The God-contemuing Tuscan tied, 
Till by the way, or on his bed, 
The poor corpse-carrier dropped and died, 
Lashed hand to hand an: face to face, 
In fatal and in loathed embrace. 


Less cutting, thik ye, is the thong 

That toa breathing corpse, for life, 
Lashes in torture lowhed and long, 

The diunkard’s chifd—the drunkare’s wife, 
To clasp that clay—to breathe that breath, 


And no esrape? Q, that is death! 


Are ye not fathers? 
Louk to you for their daily bread, 


When yoour sons 


Dare ye. in mockery, low with stones 
The table that for them ye spreard ? 
How can ye hope your sons will live, 
If ye, for fish, a serpent give? 
O, holy God, let light divine 
Break forth more broadly fom above, 
Till we conform oar laws to thine — 
The perfect law of truth and love ; 
For truth and love alone can save 
The children from a hopeless grave. 





A MOTHE!DS INFLUENCE. 

Let those who sustain the interesting relation of 
mothers, learn from the following narration the 
fearful nature of their responsibilities iu regard to 
the influence which they exert upon the young im- 
mortals committed to their care. 

A young man who was about to commence the 
practice of law, located himself in a flourishing vil- 
lage in western New York, Well read in his profes- 
sion, and attentive to the duties of his calling, he 
soon gained the confidence of the community around 
him; business accumulated upon his hands, and he 
seemed to be fast rising to distinction. All at once, 
however, a change was visible in the man, and a 
cloud seemed to be hanging over his prospects—and 
what was the matter? ‘There was a store in the 
place where alcohol was sold, and as he was a single 
man, he used to spend much of his time in that stores 
where he found congenial company, and where he 
was allowed to help himself to the kind of beverage 
which best suited his taste. The secret is now told. 
He became a slave to his appetite for rum, and was 
advancing with rapid strides in the downward road to 
ruin. His business was neglected, and us a couse- 
quence, he forfeited the patronage which had hitherto 
sustained him. The property he had accumulated 
was soon squandered, and he went on from one step 
to another, until he gave up his business altogether, 
abandoned himself to his cups, and became a street 
vagabond, sometimes found in the groceries, and 
sometimes in the gutter, but every where disgusting 
in his personal appearance, and bearing about him the 
marks of the degraded inebriate. The muscles of 
his right hand refused to perform their office, and it 
hung useless by his side. 

Bat during the whole of his downward course, he 
had a friend, (a brother member of the bar,) who 
was assiduous in his endeavors to win him back to 
the path of sobriety and usefulness, from which he 
had strayed. On one occasion, after he had been 
reeling about the streets for a week, he came crawl- 
ing into the office of this friend, in that state of lassi- 
tude and utter prostration of a'l the physical powers 
which is peculiar to the inebriate who is just coming 
out of a long protracted fit of drunkenness—the an- 
imal system having been run down, while there 
scarcely remained vital energy enough in it unspent 
to enable it to recover itself from the prostration. 
Just in this state—a state in which a man always 
groans under the burden of life—he bent his faltering 
footsteps to the office of his friend, gained the 
threshold, eutered, and sat languidly down, "This 
Was au opportunity which was eagerly embraced to 
remind him of the wretchedness of his condition, 
and exhort him toreform. He acknowledged that he 
was a degraded, miserable being—nay, the depth of 
his degradation was the argument he used against 
making any effort at reform. He said he was too 
far gone even to think of recovering himself from the 
state of degradation to which he was reduced. He 
talked freely of the miseries of his condition, and 
said he, “ Yesterday (whieh was the Sabbath) as J 
was alone, T began to think of my wretchedness, and 
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as I despaired of ever being reformed, it appeared to 
me that death would. be preferable to life, and 1 wes 


just on the point of comunitting the fatal deed, which- 


Would have closed up my morta! career, when a récol- 
lection of the early religious instructions of my moth- 
er rushed upon my mind, aud diverted me from my pur- 
pose. 

Through the urgent solicitations of that faithful 

friend, le caine to a solemm resolution, that he would 
never drink a drop of intoxicating liquor from that 
hour, and consented that his resolution should be 
couumunicated to his father at the east, with a re- 
quest that be would furnish him the means of re- 
commencing the practice of the law. That resolu- 
tigu he kept, the means were furnished, he regained 
the confidence of the community, beca:ne highly 
respected and beloved, and soon found himself in 
possession of a competence. He is now an jute- 
resting man and useful citizen, still faithful to bis pur- 
pose. 
_ ‘The above account we received froin the lips of the 
individual alluded to as having been instrumental in 
bringing out the auspicious result. And what a les- 
son does it teach us in regard to the extent of a 
mother’s influence! That mother who is faithful to 
her trust, embraces every opportunity to exert a reli- 
gious influeace upon the susceptible minds of her lit- 
Ue ones, and it is an influence which clings to them 
like their existence, shielding them in the hour of 
temptation ; and if ever they stray from the paths of 
virtue, asa silken cord it gently draws them back. 
Lost indeed, beyond all hopes of recovery, must be the 
man who can break emirely away from it—who is 
never checked in bis career of crime by a recollection 
of the soft pursuasive accents of a mother’s monitory 
voice. And if such be the extent of a mother’s in- 
fluence, how momentous must be her responsibilities. 
—Buffalo Spectater. 





{From the Christian Advocate and Journal. } 
THE GENTLEMAN AT CHURCH. 
May be known by the following marks. 


1. Comes in good season, so as neither to interrupt 
the pastor or congregation by a late arrival. 

2. Does not stop upon the steps, or in the portico, 
either to gape at the ladies, salute friends, or display 
his colloquial powers, 

2, Opens and shuts the door gently, and walks de- 
liberately and lightly up the aisle or gallery stairs, and 
gets his seat as quietly, and by making as few people 
remove as possibie, 

4. Takes his place either in the back part of the 
seats or steps out into the aisle when any one wishes 
to pass in, and never thinks of such a thing as ma- 
king people crowd past him while keeping. his place 
in the seat, 

5. Is always attentive to strangers, and gives up his 
seat to such; seeking another for himself. 

6. Never thinks of defiling the house of God with 
tobacco spittle, or annoying those who sit near. him 
by chewing that nauseous weed in church.* 

7. Never, uniess in case of illness. gets up or goes 
out during the time of service. But if necessity 
compel him to do so, goes so quietly that his very 
manner is an apology for the act. 

8. Does not engage in conversation before the 
commencement of service, 

9. Does not whisper, or laugh, or eat fruit in the 
house of God, or lounge iu that holy place. 

10. Does not rush out of the church like a tramp- 
ling horse the moment the bevediction is pronounced, 
but retires slowly, in a noiseless quiet manner. 

11. Does all he cau, by preeept and example, to 
promote decorum in others, and is ever ready to 
lend his aid to discountenance all indecorum in the 
house of Ged. 


I am aware that, through the inveteracy of habit, 
some persons entitled to the character of Christian gen- 
Hemeo, may use tobacco even in church, but think they 
will not detife the house of God, tut use the spittoon ; or 
if there be none at hand, refrain from the use of the nau- 
seous weed until they retire. 


[T'rom the Practical Farmer.} 


THE TOMATO. 


We give the following extract from Mr. Bennett’s 
Lecture, which he delivered before the students of the 
Medical College of Lake Erie, Ohio, touching this 
valuable culinary vegetalile—The Dr. says: 

Ist. That it is one of the most powerful deobstru- 
ents of the Materia Medica, and that in those aftee- 
tions of the liver, and other organs where calomel is 
indicated, is probably the most effective, at least harm- 
ful, remedial agent, known by the profession. 

2nd. ‘That a chemical extract will probably soon be 
obtained from it, which will altogether supersede the 
use of calomel in the cure of disease, 

3d, That he has successfully treated serious diar- 
rhsea with this article alone. 

4th. That when used as an article of diet, it is al- 
most a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia or indigestion. 

oth. ‘That persons removing from the east or north 
to west or south, should by all means make use of" it 
as an aliment, as it would in that event save them from 
the danger atrendant upon those violent bilious at- 
tacks to which almost all unacclimated persons are li- 
abie. 

6th. That the citizen in general should make use of 
it either raw, cooked, or in the form of catsup in their 
daily food, as it is the most healthy article of the Ma- 
teria Alimentaria. 

We know but little of the medical properties of the 
tomato, although we are satisfied that it is one of the 
most wholesome of vegetables. We ure pleased to 
learn, however, that Professor Bennett has acknowl- 


edged the necessity, in this indirect manner, of pro- - 


curing a substitute for calomel. If it is a “ sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia or indigestion,” as he states, the 
medical faculty may announce that they have diseov- 
ered, for the first time, how to cure this most distres- 
sing malady. The doctors are just beginning to learn 
that they have been groping all their lifetime in the 
dark. 

The following method of preserving tomatoes, was 
translated from the French by General Dearborn, for 
the New England Farmer. The boiling required for 
the preservation of fruits, always changes their quali- 
ty, and sometimes alters their character ; and it often 
happens, when the fruits are acid, as the tomato, 
that they imbibe in the copper vessels in which they 
are stewed to a certain consistence, metallic principles 
which are injurious to health. This double consid- 
eration induces us.to publish an excellent method for 
preserving the tomato, which does not alter the qual- 
ity of this fruit, and does not require the action of beat. 

A sufficient quantity of salt is dissolved in spring or 
river water, to make it strong enough to hear an egg; 
select perfectly ripe tomatoes, and plave them well 
avd without pressing them, in a stope or glazed 
earthen pot with a deep plate in such a manner that 
it presses upon the fruit, and by this simple process, 
tomatoes may be preserved more than a year sithout 
attention. Before cooking, they should be soaked in 
fresh water for geveral hours, 
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FOR ZION’S HERALL 


CAMP-MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


There not being time for all to speak, an invitation ‘events are narrated from the author's persona! know- 
was given for the rest to manifest their testimony by ledge, which are not mentioned in any other similar 
rising, When a cloud of witnesses arose, in honor of works. 
their master. We then formed a procession, and} It is satisfactory also to mention, that this author's 
came around the table of our Lord, to commemo- | edition of the Bible,in which the language is amend- 
rate his sufferings and death. It was a solemn and ed and purified, without impairing the sense, is con- 
jvteresting time ; about 400 communed. jtinually gaining ground. Those who read it gene- 
Satuglay morning came, and at an early hour, we | rally approve the alterations, and commend the use 
were visited with a powerful thunder storm. The of this edition to others, It is now used as a family 


are two other boats building and nearly ready to com 
mence running between these places. Here then | , 


Sometimes, ministers who read their sermons, abandon 
their manuseript for a few moments, and lifting upon the 
congregation their eyes, proceed to address them extem- | in this magic city, which a few years ago was not thought 
poraneously. What an alteration is immediately produced. | of. It is astonishing with what rapidity this town has 
The steepers awake, the inattentive listen, aud a pleasing | grown up. Its natural advantages are very great, sity. 
and interesting change, passes over the whole assembly, | ated as itis upon the south western point of Lake Mich. 
and probably a more durable impression is made by this) igan, at the mouth of the Chicago River. But I am quite 
extemporaneous vein in his disconrse, than by all the rest | sure that nothing but its commercial advantages could 


jnbabitants. The latter statement was 4 
Boston gentleman, who has visited Mac 
teen months. He says the Randolph Mg 
poration own ten thousand dollars of fire 
in his new city—that the Methodists rai 
scription—are taking hold of the cause o 
spirit, and mean to endow their institutid 
terview with him was but short, and I 1 


Br. Brown—We have just returned from the 
Camp-Meeting held in the delightful grove ov Mar- 

iha’s Vineyard, than which, a more beautiful was 
never graced with such a scene. 1 have attended 
three Camp-Meetings on this ground, and have heard 
‘i inany ministers express their opinion in regard to its 
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location, and other conveniences ;—their opinion, I 
say, for I have heard but one expressed, and that is, 
that in any respect, it is not excelled by any spot 
which they have ever seev ; and that in all respects, 
considered collectively, it excels them all. I know 
net how it could be much improved. Indeed, the 
order of man would mar it, fur God has honored it 
with the impress of himself! 

In consequence of a misunderstanding of the ap- 
pointment of the meeting, the New Bedford brethren, 
and some others arrived on Tuesday, and Father 
Kent preached to them in the evening, from Psalm 
exii. 7th verse. Wednesday was a day of arrivals, 
though some were still detained upon the water. At 
10 o’clock, A. M., we were addressed by Br. O. Rob- 
bins, from Luke viii. 12; at 2 P. M. by Br. W. Emer- 
son, from Deut. xxxiii, 12; and in the evening by Br. 
Butler, from 2 Peter, i. 4. Thursday at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., we were favored with a discourse by Br. J.C. 
Bontecou, founded on Matt. iii. 3, and another in the 
afternoon by Father Steele, on Heb. ii, 1—3. Tn the 
evening, there was a shower of rain, and the servi- 
ces were held in three of the large tents. Preaching 
by Brs. Upham, Staple, and Phillips. 

Friday morning, at 5 o’clock, the writer spoke 
from John xxi. 17, and at 10, A. M., Br. Easterbrook 
discoursed on 2 Cor. vii.1. At 2 P. M., Br. Burrill 
addressed us on Acts xxiv. 24, 25,and Br. T. G. 
Brown in the evening, on Acts xvii. 30. 

As we awoke on Saturday morning, our ears were 
saluted with the noise of the rotling thunder, and 
the falling rain; but our hearts said “ Jt is well,” and 
so it proved to be, for thereby the interest of the 
meetings was considerably increased. At 10 o’clock 
there was preaching in four of the tents by Brs. 
Mayy, Burrill, Wilder, and Bannister. 

At 1 o’clock, there was a meeting of the preachers 
and superintendents, whe appointed a committee to 
obtain and hold a lease of the ground for five years ; 
and also to build and furnish a convenient house for 
the preachers, &c. 

About this time, the clouds dispersed, and the glo- 
rious sun soon evaporated the rain drops from the 
leaves, and the dampness from the seats, so that at 
3 we were again pleasantly seated before the stand, 
listening to a discourse by Br. S. Phillips, founded on 
Rom. i. 16. Br. Robbins preached in the evening 
from Matthew xi. 28, after which the prayer meet- 
ings in the tents were characterized by most expres- 
sive aspirations for 

** That rest where pure enjoyment reigns, 
——aAnd God is foved alone.” 


At 10 o’clock, as on all preceding nights, silence 
reigned throughout the encampment; but balmy 
sleep and heavenly dreams hid not for a moment the 
Lord from our eyes, or abated the sense of his pres- 
ence. : 

Early on Sabbath morning, the place was vocal 
with songs of praise aud thanksgiving. At 5 o’clock 
the sound of the trumpet called us to the stand, from 
which Father Steele addressed us, on “ Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ;” 
and never did wisdom’s ways appear more pleasant, 
ora Sabbath morning more hallowed. At 8 o’clock 
the Lord’s supper was administered. The consecra- 
tion, &csbeing performed by the Presiding Elder; 
about 20 ministers assisted in the administration to 
about 300 participants. It was a time of thrilling 
interest. Itdid indeed seem, as one was heard to 
say, “that mercy was dropping down from the smi- 
ling skies.” After this solemn ordinance, a public 
prayer meeting was held; and to those seats where 
the Lord’s people had been receiving the tokens of 
mercy, the anxious sinner was invited to approach. 
Several came, some of whom then and there found 
rest. At 10 o’clock, a large congregation orderly 
and silently seated themselves before the stand, and 
listened, as though enchained, to a discourse pro- 
nounced by Father Kent, founded on Numbers xx, 12. 
Many felt to mourn their former ways, and broken 
resolutions were renewed. 

In the afternoon, Br. Crandall addressed us from 
Acts xv. 14, 15, during which the fixed attention of 
more than 1000 auditors gave evidence that the Lord 
was opening the hearts of many. At 54 o’clock we 
engaged in a public prayer-meeting, and the melting 
mercy of God was truly with us. 

Br. S. Hull preached in the evening from 1 Sam. 
xvii. 36, 37, after which prayer-meetings were held in 
the tents till 10 o’clock, when all peaceably retired. 

At 5o’clock on Monday morning, a love-feast was 
held at the stand. It was a scene of indescribable 
interest. At 10 A. M. Br. Bannister preached from 
Ps. cxix. 59,60. In the afternoon we were favored 
with a discourse from the Presiding Elder, founded 
on | Kings, xviii. 21, after which the prayer meetings 
were more powerful than before. A sermon in the 
evening by Br. J. B. Brown, on Rom. viii. 1, con- 
cluded the preaching. During the meeting many 
have been reclaimed, and, we hope, about 20 convert- 
ed; but the good which has been done must not be 
estimated by this. The Church shared in blessings 
by which they will bless the world. 

On Tuesday morning, the congregation came to- 
gether forthe last time. The services commenced 
by singing the beautiful hyinn beginning, 

: ** Blest be the tie that binds, 

Our hearts in Christian love ” 


which was followed by prayer, and an impressive 
address by Br. Burrill. Then came the parting scene, 
which was most affecting. It was a scene of “ pleas- 
ng grief and mournful joy.” But we parted, though 


* It gave us inward pain, 
But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again.” 
F. Fisk. 
Yarmouth Port, Mass., Sept. 6, 1838. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
EASTFORD CAMP-MEETING. 


Ba. Brown—The Camp-Mecting held at Eastford, 
Conn., Aug 27, commenced under favorable cireum- 
stances, 

There were 26 tents on the ground, most of them 
large; and the voice af prayer which was heard in 
them, seemed to say, that, “ the people had a mind to 
work, 

There were about 30 preachers, travelling and lo- 
cal, who appeared to be meu of one work. The 
preaching was plain, pointed, and addressed to the 
heart and conscience, and much of the seed sown, | 


believe fell on good ground, and will be productive of 


much fruit. 

There were about 600 members who encamped 
upon the ground, whose zeal seemed to say, * We 
have come-here to worship God.” 

The meeting commenced, progressed, and wound 
up in the Spirit. At the suggestion of the Presiding 
Elder, on Thursday morning at 7 o’clock, there was 
aclass meeting ‘in every tent. This wus time well 
speat. On Friday morning at 7 o’clock, we were 
called to the stand to hold a Love Feast. The Pre- 
siding Elder remarked that what we find to offer was 
commen stock, and.in distributing, we should deed 
the whole. it was so. Here was the aged father al- 
most on the threshold of heaven, about to gather ap 
his feet; and the lad with his five barley loaves and 
fishes‘to feed the multitude. Here and there a Haa- 
nah who rejoiced in the salvation of God, and the 
Marys, content to sit at the feet of Christ, while the 
Marthas were cumbered abeut much serving at home. 
It was traly au interesting time. About 70 professed 
to enjoy the present witness of perfect love, while 


others confessed their conviction far the blessing ; i 


lightning and thunder reminded us of that day when 
we shall all meet again. Next came the parting 
scene At8 o'clock we were called before the stand, 
and were addressed ina few words by our Presiding 
Elder. And as an expression of gratitude to God 
who had preserved us in the tented grove, and made 
such displays of his power and glory among us and 
in the hearts of his people ; we with one voice unt- 
ted, in raising that most sublime note, * Glory to God | Sou 
We then formed a procession, and gave the parting 
hand in token of our Christian Jove and friendship, 
wishing each other a pleasant and a prosperous jour- 
ney in the Christian cause, and an entrance into that 
rest which remains for the people of God. ‘Then 
was sung the Doxology, (tune Old Hundred,) aud the 
Presiding Elder pronounced the Benediction from 
the stand. Our little city was soon taken down, 
which reminded us that the house of this tabernacle 
will soon be dissolved; but we have an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and a city 
which hath foundations. ‘The thought that the great 
Master Builder will soon carefully take these stones 
from the church militant, and place them in the 
church triumphant above, and when the last stone 
shall be put up, there shall be shouting, crying Grace, 
grace unto it! was enough to dry up every tear, and 
“bid our sorrows cease.” 

We could not number so many conversions as at 
some other Camp-Meetings, yet it was a meeting of 
deep interest and profit to the church. In going 
round to the tents to ascertain the number of con- 
verts, I found at a number. of tents that they had 
brought no unconverted persons with them. This is 
notas it should be. O ye Methodist fathers and mo- 
thers—where are your unconverted sons and daugh- 
ters? Are not their souls precious? There is too 
great a neglect on the part of parents in not getting 
their children to those meetings where extraordinary 
ineans of grace are used for their conversion. I be- 
lieve in most cases, where they brought their uncon- 
verted friends, they had the happiness of seeing them 
converted to God. 

The rules and regulations of the meeting were 
very good, and in general, were readily complied 
with. 

I was informed that some calculations had been 
made by some of the baser sort, to frustrate and dis- 
turb the devotions of God’s people, but he who num- 
bers the hairs of our heads was as a “ wall of fire 
around about us, and the glory in our midst.” 

If the Methodists instead of abusing the law by 
neglect, which our Legislators have made for us, 
would let the world know, that they were decided and 
fixed on having good order at our Camp-Meetings, 
the time would not be far distant when we could 
worship God as peaceably in the grove as in any of 
our churches. The Lord hasten the time. 

Number converted, as near as we could ascertain 
from the tents, was about 30, and a number profes- 
sed to experience the blessing of perfect love. 

Yours, &c. James SHEPARD. 

West Stafford, Conn., Sept. 3, 1838. 





{From the Middletown Sentinel and Witness. } 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, &c. 


A new edition of the quarto American Dictionary 
of Dr. Webster, is proposed to be published, but in 
the reduced size of a royal octavo, in two volumes, 
with all the improvements of the London edition, 
and many additional ones. The proposal is to pub- 
lish for booksellers in twelve numbers, at the rate of 
one dollar each, to subscribers, with a liberal discount 
to the trade. 

The work has been out of print for two or three 
years, in consequence of the difficulties of the times, 
and other circumstances; but a new edition is requi- 
red. This book is now ueed as authority in the high- 
est tribunals in the United States, as well as by indi- 
viduals: and a dozen British notices of the work 
have commended it as the best dictionary of the 
English language. This large work is the basis of 
the author's Elementary Book, which is now used in 
every state in the union, and in several states almost 
to the exclusion of every book of the kind. 

The following facts may be considered as of some 
interest to the public. 

The elementary Book, which this author published 
fifty-five years ago, has been the instructor of the 
majority of the generation now active on the stage 
of life, from Maine to Louisiana. The effect has been 
to produce such a general predilection for this au- 
thor’s books, that all efforts to supplant them have 
either wholly failed, or have very limited influence. 
This has been as fortunate perhaps for the communi- 
ty as for the author; for observing men admit, that 
the use of Dir. Webster’s elementary works has been 
one of the principal causes of that uniformity in our 
national language, which foreigners have noticed with 
surprise, 

A few years ago, a British minister, after listening 
to debates in Congress, remarked that there was less 
difference of language between speeches from the 
remotest points of the United States, than there is in’ 
the language of two contiguous parishes in London. 
The influence of Mr. Webster’s books in producing 
this state of the language, cannot be well understood, 
except by persons who have seen two generations, 
and of course, it has not been duly appreciated, even 
by many liberal and intelligent citizens. A reference 
to it, however, has undoubtedly been had by mem- 
bers of Congress, more than one hundred of whom 
have commended Mr. Webster's views, and the plan 
of his works, and have expressed a desire that his 
Dictionaries and Elementary Book may commend 
themselves to the general use of Schools in the U. 
States. 

Of the popularity of the Elementary Book, in the 
West, the public may form an opinion from the fact, 
that! one publishing house estinates the demand for 
it to amount to a thousand copies a day. This work 
is distinguished, not only for its excellent classifica- 
tion of words, and the completeness of its rules, but 
for its reading lessons, which consist very much in 
definitions, not by synonyms, an imperfect and ofien 
incorrect mode of defining, but by explanations in 
correct phraseology, which furnish good lessons for 
reading. 

In the new state of Michigan, it is proposed by the 
proper authority, to introduce, into all schools, not 
only Webster’s Dictionaries and Elementary Book, 
but his Improved Grammar also; the latter being 
considered as containing the most accurate analysis 
of the English language hitherto published. 

‘These facts seem to prove the question to be set- 
tled, that Dr. Webster’s books are to be the standard 
works for teaching our native language in the United 
States. 

The same author’s History of the United States may 
well be introduced into our schools, not only for the 
professed obiect of teaching history, but as a reading 
book for accustoming our youth toa pure, classical 
English style, uniting perspicuity with elegance, or 
elegaut simplicity. It is the early and customary 
reading of such a style, which alone can break the 
habitual use of vulgar language. 

But this History is recommended by other circum- 
stanees, It contains many interesting facts which 
are tobe found in no other Looks, accessible to com- 
mon readers. And in this will be found a particular 
aceount of the origiu and formation of the New En- 
gland republi¢s and institations ; institutions in which 
the author was educated; which he considers the 


\‘gest republican institutions for a Christian commu- 


mity, ever devised by man; and which he has spent 





years in defending with his pen. Some political 


Bible, by many of the most discreet and aged divines. 
, It seems to be important that the use of this edition 
‘should be encouraged ; as the changes of exception- 
able words and phrases, which cannot be uttered in 
|company without offence, are adapted to obviate ob- 
|jections to the use of the Bible in schools. 





ADVENTURES OF a Diamonp.—A week or two 
since a Jew dealer, living in Long lane, Smithfield, 
surchased a diamond of great beauty, which, after 
ensiee by him a few days, he sold to another deal- 
er, also an Israelite, for 10 sovereigns. ‘This man, who 
possessed considerable sagacity in matters of the 
kind, soon after disposed of itfor 50 pounds. It then 
obtained notice in a higher and more respectable 
market, and a jeweller living near Aldgate Pump, 
becoming its owner, sold it to a celebrated and ex- 
tensive firm on Ludgate hill for £260, and it has since 
realized a sum exceeding 400 guineas. 





A NEw AND cHEAP Paint.—More impervious to the 
weather than common Paint.—Take of unslacked lime 
a quantity sufficient to make two gallons of white- 
wash when slacked—mix it with a due quantity of 
water—add to it 2 1-2 Ibs. brown sugar, and about 
three ounces of salt. The exact proportion of each 
will be best ascertained by experiment. This, when 
applied as a paint becomes perfectly hard and glossy. 
By mixing either ivory black, or lamp black, with the 
ingredients, a beautiful lead color may be had, ora 
yellow, by mixing suitable ingredients. This paint 
is now almost altogether used south, for houses, fen- 
ces, &c. ‘ 





The Ancient Greek and Roman Table.—The differ- 
ence between the diet of the ancients and that of us 
moderns is very striking. The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans used no alcoholic liquor, it being unkuown to them ; 
nor coffee, nor tea, nor chocolate, nor sugar, nor even 
butter; for Galen informs us he had seen butter but once 
in his life. They were ignorant of the greater number 
of our tropical spices, as clove, nutmeg, mace, ginger, 
Jamaica pepper, curry, pimento. They used neither 
buckwheat, nor French beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tap- 
ioca, salep, arrow root, nor poiato, or its varieties ; nor 
even the common, but a sort of marsh grown, bean; nor 
many of our fruits, as the orange, tamarind, nor Ameri- 
can maize. On the other hand, they ate substances which 
we now neglect—the mallow, the herb ox-tongue, the 
sweet acorn, the lupin. They used greatly radish, let- 
tuce, sorrel. They liked the flesh of wild asses, of little 
dogs, of the dormouse, of the fox, of the bear. They ate 
the flesh of paroqnets and other rare birds, and of lizards. 
They were fond of a great many fish and shell fish, which 
we now hold in noesteem. They employed as season- 
ings, rue and asafeetida.— Dr. Dick’s Diet and Regimen. 





A man boasting of his honesty is generally a rogue—of 
his courage, generally a coward—ot his riches, generally | 
not wealthy—of his democracy, generally an aristocrat— | 
of his intimacy with great men, generally despised by | 
those who may chance to know him—of his wit, popular- 
ity, and high standing, always a fool. 


ZION’S-HERALD. 
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DONATION VISITS. 

Throughout New England, and in the State of New 
York, there are ** here and there ” places, where the peo- 
ple are in the habit, occasionally, of making ‘* Donation 
Visits’ to their pastor. it may be so in other parts of 
the country, though we have no means of knowing. 
These visits are sometimes meade on the evening of New 
Year’s Day. One person carries a bushel of corn, anoth- 
er a pot of lard, the third a bushel or two of potatoes, the 
fourth a strip of pork, the fifth a few pounds of butter, the 
sixth a pound or two of yarn, the seventh a bushel or two 
of apples, the eighth a turkey, dressed for the spit, the 
ninth a piece of domestic flannel, the tenth a salt-petred 
hain, the eleventh two or three pairs of shoes for the chil- 
dren, the twelfth a bushel of wheat, &c. &c. These ar- 
ticles are sometimes left in the entry, as the doners pass in, 
and not a word is said in relation to them. 

Sometimes these visits are made in the fall of the year, 
when, made rich with the ingathering of a plentiful har- 
vest, the Christian farmer feels prompted to express his 
gratitude to the bountiful Giver of all mercies, by making 
his ministering servants a free-will offering of the first 
fruits of that harvest. Sometimes these visits are made 
in the afternoon, when children are taken with the pa- 
rents, and each has in its hand, as well as the parents, 
some gilt expressive of their kind feelings toward their be- 
loved pastor. 

Whether these ** Donation Visits”? are much practis- 
ed among us as a people, we do not know. We earnestly 
recommend them, because scarcely any thing would be 
more productive of cordiality of feeling and of Christian 
union. It is natural for us to feel pleasant toward those to 
whom we have been obliging and kind, and to dislike those 
whom we have slandered and injured. 

These visits will be very beneficial to the preacher. 
They will be a practical demonstration that his people 
think of him, love him, and respect him. It is a great 
help to a preacher to know that he has the confidence, 
the Christian esteem, and the fellowship of his people. This 
consideration will lighten his labors, neutralize his trials, 
sweeten every toil, and encourage him to exert himse!f 
to the utmost of his ability, to make himself a blessing to 
his charge. A contrary course, be the character of the 
preacher what it may, will result in evil only, to both him 
and the people. 





ReavinG Sermons.—The practice of reading ser- 





mons is injurious to the human voice, and has tended no 
doubt, to introduce among clergymen, the very prevalent | 
disease called bronchitis. If it be said that sermons are | 
no more read now, than formerly, we reply, that that | 
class of clergymen who read sermons, preach much of- | 
tener now than formerly, and beside, the constitution of | 
many of them is ruined while students, for the want of | 
sufficient exercise, which was not ihe case fifty years ago, 
Every man who is in the habit of reading aloud, knows, | 
that he becomes weary much sooner, than he does in | 
conversation. We venture to say, that almost any one 
may converse earnestly and almost steadily, three times 
as long as he can read aloud. The reason is this. In 
reading, there is generally but a slight variation of the 
key of the voice, so that the organs, by which the partic- 
ular tones of the voice which are used, are produced, are 
kept in constant exercise, till they become overstrained. 
This produces weakness and pain, and consequent dis- 
ease. It ison this account, that singers soon become very 
weary in singing slow chants, or slow hymn tunes, un- 
less aided by an organ, or a number of instruments, or 
unless a large body of singers are engaged. In conver- 
sation, and in extemporaneous discourse, the voice has a 
wider range. Instead of the monotonous, measured and 
unnatural tone which almost invariably accompanies read- 
ing, the speaker, feeling himself loose from these tram- 
mels follows nature; and aided by the rising and falling 
inflexions, emphasis and other modulations of the voice, 
he slides through all the tones of the chromatic scale, both | 
ascending and descending. In this way, the various or- 
gans have sufficient exercise to promote health and 
strength, and sufficient rest to refresh and invigorate. 











of it. 

We have known an instance, in which a minister who 
laid aside reading for extemporary discourse, returned to 
reading again. The Rev. Thos. Scott, the celebrated 
commentator, was in the habit of rehearsing his sermons 
to his wife, previous to their delivery, for the benefit of 
her criticism. Having alluded to something which had 
occurred in his parish in one of his sermons, his wife ob- 
jected to it as unsuitable, or injudicious, and brought him 
over to her opinion. He consequently laid the discourse 
aside, and it being Saturday evening, he had no time to 
prepare one inits stead. This induced him to address his 
congregation without any written preparation, and, suc- 
ceeding in the attempt, he repeated it, aud by degrees 
discontinued the use of written sermone altogether. The 
change however, was not made without great effort, for 
he was once heard to say, ** It does not signify, it is im- 
possible I shall ever be able to preach extempore.” He 
however, did succeed, and was much pleased with the 
change. 





An UrGent CAuu.—Rev. R. Paine, a member of 
the Tennessee Conference, addresses the preachers of that 
conference in a most urgent manner, to be ready at its 
approaching session to go to Alabama, Arkansas, Mibssis- 
sippi, or Texas, as many of them are wanted in the con- 
ferences embracing those places, which are represented 
to be very destitute. The Alabama Conference is speci- 
ally represented as suffering for the want of preachers, 
The writer says it is less efficiently supplied with preach- 
ers, than any conference on the Continent. Her stations 
and circuits, in some instances, are left unsupplied, and 
are absolutely starving for the word of God. 





THE “GREAT WEST.” 
(Correspondence of the Herald.] 

Roads in Michigan—Villages and wheat fields—Travelling 
on horseback—The ‘‘ Grand Prairie **—A night adventure in a 
swamp—Description of Chicaga, Il1l._—Character of emigrants. 
Mr. Epiror—In my last I took leave of you in De- 

troit, which place we left the next day by rail road for 

Ypsilanti. The road is laid through alow, swampy coun- 

try, mostly unfit for cultivation, though well timbered. 

From Ypsilanti, which is a place of some importance, 
we took stage over the worst public road I ever saw, 
without exception. Crowded coaches added to the wretch- 
edness of the roads, rendered it quite impossible for us to 
advance more than three or four miles per hour. This with 
the constant danger of upsetting, determined us to change 
our mode of travelling. The roads lying through swamps 
are rendered passable by laying logs near together for a 
great distance ; but over even these it is so difficult to ride, 
that travellers often prefer to walk, so that it is often re- 
marked, that if you meet a man carrying a rail on his 
shoulder, you may take it for granted, he is a stage pas- 
senger. The country, public houses, stage agents and 
drivers, are nearly all of a piece, through this part of the 
country. 

We passed some pleasant thriving villages, such as Ann 
Arbour, Marshall, Cumstock, Kalamazoo, &c. The town 
of Jacksonbury, a new place, has been selected asa site 
for the State Prison; and if the specimen given us of 
the people is a fair sample of the whole, it is doubtless a 
desirable location. We tound but little first rate land, un- 
till we arrived near Marshall; this pleasant village stands 
near the centre of the best agricultural district of our 
route, if not in the State. Here, and on either hand, are 
some of the finest fields of wheat I ever saw, some of 
which contained from 60 to 100 acres. These are usually 
in what are called ‘ openings,” to distinguish them from 
the more heavily timbered lands. These openings are 
covered with timber trees from 20 to 100 feet apart. 
There being no underbrush to obstruct cultivation, the 
trees are first girdled, the ground is then ploughed and 
the seed put in, from which the best crops of wheat and 
corn are raised the first year. The “ Burr Oak ” open- 
ings are preferred in Michigan. Most of the soil in this 
State is good, very good, or I should have said rich ; and 
the timber surpasses all I ever saw ; but then the country 
is most of it very heavily timbered, and much of the 
land low and marshy. 

After having travelled about two thirds of the way 
through the State, being wearied with the tediousness and 
danger of riding most of the night, we concluded to pur- 
chase horses and proceed on horseback, a mode of travel- 
ling much more congenial with our health, and far more 
independent. Our first morning’s ride we enjoyed much, 
but the second day found us little inclined to proceed, five 
or six miles having brought us to the house of a good Br. 
Woodman Lafayette. We accepted his kind invitation to 
stop a day or two with him to rest ourselves. In coming 
to this place, we crossed the most extensive prairie save 
one in the State. This was “ Grand Prairie.” It is from 
four to six miles across—a most delightful prospect, and, 
to one unaccustomed to such scenery, it is really enchant- 
ing. Imagine yourself in the midst of a beautiful tract 
of undulating meadow (for such it really is) with the grass 
from ten to eighteen inches high, with a perfectly smooth 
surface, and not a tree, stone, or shrub to be seen for the 
distance of two or three miles on either side, and this sur- 
face beautified by unnumbered varieties of wild flowers, 
and this beautiful tract surrounded by a majestic forest of 
timber, and well cultivated farms at convenient distances 
from each other, with neat farm-houses, &c., all around 
its border, and you have the beginning of an idea of a 
Michigan prairie. But I will here say, that most of the 
land in this State is timber, with occasionally a fine prai- 
rie, These prairies are composed of a fine, and almost 
black alluvion, much finer and freer from sand than the 
timber lands—and always about equally fertile, while the 
timber lands vary in quality. 

On the next Monday morning, we started from “ Little 
Prairie Ronde,” another delightful spot, in company with 
Rev. Mr. Julian, a Baptist minister, and a very excellent 
companionable man. The remainder of our journey was 
made up with incidents peculiar to travellers in new coun- 
tries, such as losing our way in forests and swamps, and 
being out nights, &e. One night in particular, we lost 
our way, and travelled on in the dark and rain, until near 
midnight. Unable to see the path or any object before 
us, we trusted to the sagacity of our faithful beasts, until 
they at last, missing the path, lost their way in a dense 
swamp, on the shore of Lake Michigan. By the roaring 
of the waters, we were enabled to guess something near 
where we were. After wandering about for some time, 
our horses found a path which led into the main road, 
which soon brought us to St. Joseph, a pleasant town, 
recently built, at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
It stands on a bluff, elevated somewhat above the level of 
the lake. From its commercial advantages, it promises to 
be a place of considerable importance. They have yet 
no church erected. Public worship is performed in the 
Court House. The Methodists have an interesting soci- 
ety. I here unexpectedly met with Br. T., formerly of 
Boston, and with Col. Stinson of the granite ‘State Pris- 
son’? memory. He resides here with his family, and has 
recently completed an elegant Hotel and other buildings, 
worth about $20,000. It is finished and kept in the best 
style. 

We took passage the next morning for Chicago, in an 
inferior boat, and on rough waters, which insured us a 
rough passage. We arrived in about eight hours. There 


have built up a town and made it what itis. The site of 
the city is quite low, and the surrounding country wet, 
During most of the year, the streets are so horribly mug, 
dy as to render it difficult to walk about without boots. 
and fortunately for us, it was a very dry time, though 
wet enough for comfort, as it was difficult to walk about 
town without going over shoes in mud. 

The city is quite conveniently laid off, and embraces 
about 5000 inhabitants, possibly 6000, though the forme, 
is probably nearest correct. The buildings are mostly of 
wood, though a number of substantial brick ones have 
been erected and others are in progress. The Principal 
denominations are represented in this city, each having a 
church and minister, The Methodist E. Church numbers 
about 100. The Rev. Mr. Borein their pastor, is a may 
of considerable promise. The houses of worship are 
rather indifferent with the exception of that of the Prot. 
estant Episcopal Church, which is a very respectable 
building. My stay in town is too limited to allow me to 
give you a full account of the place, its improvement, jy. 
stitutions, &c., which are neccessarily less humerous, and 
less perfect than with us. I perceive, however, that they 
have a theatre and circus, both of which I believe are 
well patronized. The residents say the place is healthy, 
by which they mean comparatively. The tide of emigra- 
gration has somewhat abated of late, though great num. 
bers are still coming on from all parts of the country {o 
settle in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The character of the inhabitants is such as might be 
supposed, coming as they have from all points of the com. 
pass in our own country, and drawing quite largely trom 
foreign sources. Here, are the rude and the polished— 
the bold and the timid—the pious and the profane, congre. 
ated together, bringing their sectional customs and preju. 
dices with them, yet agreeing together in one common in. 
terest, to build up society and in the best manner promote 
the common weal. The population of Michigan is less 
varied, coming as they Lave principally from the east, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with thes exception of such as have 
come from Indiana and Pennsylvania. The Woolverenes 
as they are called, are generally intelligent, bold and pro. 
fane, and withal a little suspicious, but their State is des. 
tined to be powerful and wealthy. 

i Yours, &e. 

Chicago, July 12. 


R. SPAULDING. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Fall River, Sept. 3, 1838. 

Dear Br. Brown—On the 18th July, I received an 
appoiniment to act as agent for the American Bible So. 
(ciety. In the Societies which I have visited, | have 
(been kindly received, and all denominations feel a wil- 
lingness to aid in disseminating the Scriptures, when 
without note or comment. My labors are confined at 
the present to the counties of Bristol, Nantucket, and 
Dukes, Mass. 

At Nantucket, I received from the M. E. Church, on 
a week day evening, $33,75—$30 of which were to con- 
stitute Brother Burrill a Life Member of the American 
Bible Society. 

At Pawtucket, the M. E. Church contributed $30 to 
constitute Brother Retbben Bowen a Life Member of the 
American Bible Society. Br. Bowen requested me to 
make an acknowledgment in his behalf, to the society, for 
their kindness in conferring on him this honor. 


to me, is $231—and $368 have been collected and paid to 
the Treasurers of the societies in places where societies 
are formed. Some $120, or upwards, are pledged to be 
raised by the last of Sept. Yours, &c. 

H. Brownson. 

P. S. I met Rev. Mr. Brigham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the American Bible Society, on Wednesday 
evening, at Norwich, Conn., where was raised by contri- 
bu tion $308,02. 

[We are glad to hear of the success which attends the 
labors cf Br. Brownson and Br. Macreading in the great 
cause in which they are engaged, and shall be pleased 
with frequent communications giving information of their 
success. —Ep. Her. 





HOLLISTON MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


I had the pleasure of attending the annual examina- 
tion of this institution, which took place 17th inst. Class- 
es were examined in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ancient History, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Latin, French and Music. Classes 
in Greek, Rhetoric, and Watts on the Mind were omit- 
ted for want of time. The examination was highly cred- 
itable to the Principal and teachers of the institution. 

The exhibition jn the evening was well conducted; 
the speakers acquitted themselves well ; most of the origi- 
nal pieces would have done honor to those of riper years. 
I saw nothing of which I could complain, except the 
clapping the speakers off the stage by the spectators; 4 
practice which I think ought never to be indulged in on 
such occasions ; however, the spectators desisted imme- 
diately when given to understand that it was not agreea- 
ble, 

I think Brother Rice has high claims upon the sympa- 
thies, prayers, and patronage of the community, and our 
people in particular, and he is certainly worthy of pa 
tronage, and should be encouraged: he has stood alone 
for three years—he was without funds to commence with 
—has given instruction to between twu and three hum 
dred_young ladies and gentlemen, and if he continues (0 
have suitable patronage, he will continue to send forth 
those who shall bless the church and the world. He 
has, associated with hin, two young men, assistants, 
who are every way worthy of the place they occupy 
he has also a competent teacher in Music. There me 
large and commodious boarding house under his immedi 
ate care, sufficient to accommodate sixty scholars, with 
good rooms, neatly furnished. Board may be obtained 
here for $1,75 for males, $1,50 for females, exclusive of 
fuel, lights and washing. 

Many of the scholars have taken rooms in the board- 
ing house, and have boarded themselves. 

This has lessened their expenses considerably ; some 
have got through the most expensive term in the year 
for $16, and lived well enough for health. Any young 
man acquainted with the shoe business, can tind employ- 
ment here, sufficient to support himself, and attend school. 
Some have already prepared themselves for college ed 
this way. Joun PARKER. 

Holliston, Jugust 31, 1838. 





GEORGIA FEMALE COLLEGE. ; 
Br. Brown—Your notice of this institution 10 
Herald of August 15, making further inquiries of the 
South Western Christian Advocate concerning it, 
brought to my recollectiun a part of some conversation ‘ 
had with a Mr. Bates, formerly of this place, but now os 
siding in Macon, where the college is located. 1 soug ' 
an interview with this gentleman (who was here of 
visit to his native town for the first time in nineteen wan 
to gather information for myself concerning that coun “3 
He mentioned to me that “ the buildings would apt 
hundred thousand dollars ;’—he builds them himself, on 
ing a master builder, and is the person who laid the ad 
brick in the building. Macon is one of the most ane 
inland cities in our country, containing now about 





The whole amount which has thus far been paid over 


atur 
‘sted f; 





pot more particular ; because, no doubt 
ven all the information sought. If he 
with any thing more concerning this ney 
stitution, by letter, I shall take pleasure 
to forward itto you; but 1 look for somett 

the medium you have proposed. 
Yours with esteem, A. 

Thompson, Conn,, Aug. 1838. 

Pp. S. Speaking of the changes time } 
swered me soberly, * It has carried my o 
grave yard. I had to go there to find 
How forcibly the mind is impressed on s 
with the words of the Psalmist, ** Th 
world passeth away.” 

« The busy tribes of flesh an 
Are carried downward by its | 
And lost in following years.” 








Ropert RantTouu, Jr.—We make t 
tract from a letter written by Mr. Ran 
mittee of Arrangements of the Tempera 
at Worcester. The Mercantile Journ 
course taken by this gentleman in rela 
perance reform is alike honorable to his 
He has proved himself on various occa: 
oquent and an unflinching advocate of 
gardiess of the doctrine of expediency. 


The notion that the suppression by la 
deleterious public nuisance is a violation 
(which seems to have hewildered some 
worthy citizens) is too shallow to bear e 

The legislature have a right to prohibi 
side arms, pocket pistols, and bowie k 
dangerous weapons, whenever the publ 
them to require such a prohibition; not b 
struments will be fatally abused in one | 
thousand, but because they sometimes ¥ 
sufficient proportion of cases to justify thi 
the law. So of smoking cigars, or storin, 
the midst of a great city, acts harmless 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, but | 
ly to produce mischiefs outweighing tt 
and therefore justly to be prohibited, or r 
discretion of the State. 

That the misuse of spirit as drink ha 
cent of the population of the State paug 
cially informed in the printed documents 
ment. That the same cause has occasio) 
the crimes among us, for the last forty or 
hardly be disputed. That those who p: 
port these paupers, and who suffer und 
have a right to prevent the farther produ 
ism and crime, by expressly prohibiting 
of them, is as plain as the right of self 
society has the right to close, and that it 
to shut forever the. flood gates through 
enormous flow in upon us, cannot be der 
nying the great objects for which societ 
government instituted, the protection ¢ 
and liberty. 





Tract DistrisutTion.—We hope | 
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are two other boats building and nearly ready to com. 
mence running between these places. Here then | am 
in this magic city, which a few years ago was not thought 
of. It is astonishing with what rapidity this town has 
grown up. Its natural advantages are very great, sity. 
ated as itis upon the south western point of Lake Mich. 
igan, at the mouth of the Chicago River. But I am quite 
sure that nothing but its e*mmercial advantages could 
have built up a town and made it whatitis. The site of 
the city is quite low, and the surrounding country wet, 
| During most of the year, the streets are so horribly mud. 
dy as to render it difficult to walk about without boots ; 
}and fortunately for us, it was a very dry time, though 
| wet enough for comfort, as it was difficult to walk about 
| town without going over shoes in mud. 
The city is quite conveniently laid off, and embraces 
about 5000 inhabitants, possibly 6000, though the former 
| is probably nearest correct. The buildings are mostly of 
beanie though a number of substantial brick ones have 
| been erected and others are in progress. The principal 
denominations are represented in this city, each having a 
church and minister. The Methodist E. Church numbers 
about 100. The Rev. Mr. Borein their pastor, is a man 
of considerable promise. The houses of worship are 
rather indifferent with the exception of that of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, which is a very respectable 
building. My stay in town is too limited to allow me to 
give you a full account of the place, its improvement, in. 
stitutions, &c., which are neccessarily less numerous, and 
‘| less perfect than with us. I perceive, however, that they 
|have a theatre and circus, both of which I believe are 
,jwell patronized. The residents say the place is healthy, 
| by which they mean comparatively. The tide of emigra- 
_L gration has somewhat abated of late, though great num. 
|| bers are still coming on from all parts of the country to 
-| settle in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The character of the inhabitants is such as might be 
| supposed, coming as they have from all points of the com. 
;| pass in our own country, and drawing quite largely trom 
,| foreign sources. Here, are the rude and the polished— 
the bold and the timid—the pious and the profane, congre- 
ated together, bringing their sectional customs and preju- 
dices with them, yet agreeing together in one common in- 
terest, to build up society and in the best manner promote 
the common weal. The population of Michigan is less 
$ | varied, coming as they lave principally from the east, di- 
‘| rectly or indirectly, with thes exception of such as have 
come from Indiana and Pennsylvania. The Woolverenes 
as they are called, are generally intelligent, bold and pro- 
| fane, and withal a little suspicious, but their State is des- 
tined to be powerful and wealthy. 
‘ Yours, &e. 
'»| Chicago, July 12. 


R. SPAULDING. 





x AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Fall River, Sept. 3, 1838. 

Dear Br. Brown—On the 18th July, I received an 

appointment to act as agent for the American Bible So- 
(eiety. In the Societies which I have visited, | have 
(been kindly received, and all denominations feel a wil- 
lingness to aid in disseminating the Scriptures, when 
without note or comment. My labors are confined at 
the present to the counties of Bristol, Nantucket, and 
Dukes, Mass. 
di at Nantucket, I received from the M. E. Church, on 
a week day evening, $33,75—$30 of which were to con- 
| stitute Brother Burrill a Lile Member of the American 
Bible Society. 

At Pawtucket, the M. E. Church contributed $30 to 
| constitute Brother Rebben Bowen a Life Member of the 
American Bible Society. Br. Bowen requested me to 
make an acknowledgment in his behalf, to the society, for 
M- | their kindness in conferring on him this honor. 

Is The whole amount which has thus far been paid over 
ur! to me, is $231—and $368 have been collected and paid to 
re | the Treasurers of the societies in places where societies 
of | are formed. Some $120, or upwards, are pledged to be 
ly | raised by the last of Sept. Yours, &c. 

= H. Brownson. 
re; P. S. I met Rev. Mr. Brigham, Corresponding Sec- 
rt. | retary of the American Bible Society, on Wednesday 
he evening, at Norwich, Conn., where was raised by contri- 
nd | bution $308 ,02. 

nd [We are glad to hear of the success which attends the 
A- | labors uf Br. Brownson and Br. Macreading in the great 
nis | cause in which they are engaged, and shall be pleased 
with frequent communications giving information of their 
success. —Ep. Her. 
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HOLLISTON MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 

I had the pleasure of attending the annual examina- 
tion of this institution, which took place 17th inst. Class- 
es were examined in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ancient History, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Latin, French and Music. Classes 
in Greek, Rhetoric, and Watts on the Mind were omit- 
ted for want of time. The examination was highly cred- 
itable to the Principal and teachers of the institution. 

The exhibition jn the evening was well conducted ; 
the speakers acquitted themselves well ; most of the origi- 
nal pieces would have done honor to those of riper years. 
I saw nothing of which I could complain, except the 
clapping the speakers off the stage by the spectators; @ 
practice which I think ought never to be indulged in on 
such oceasions; however, the spectators desisted imme- 
diately when given to understand that it was not agreea- 
ble. 

I think Brother Rice has high claims upon the sympa- 
thies, prayers, and patronage of the community, and our 
people in particular, and he is certainly worthy of pa- 
tronage, and should be encouraged: he has stood alone 
for three years—he was without funds to commence with 
—has given instruction to between twu and three hun- 
dred_young ladies and gentlemen, and if he continues to 
have suitable patronage, he will continue to send forth 
those who shall bless the church and the world. He 
has, associated with him, two young men, assistants, 
who are every way worthy of the place they occupy i 
he has also a competent teacher in Music. There 134 
ittle | large and commodious boarding house under his immedi- 
with | ate care, sufficient to accommodate sixty scholars, with 
good rooms, neatly furnished. Board may be obtained 
here for $1,75 for males, $1,50 for females, exclusive of 
fuel, lights and washing. 

Many of the scholars have taken rooms in the board- 
ing house, and have boarded themselves. 

This has lessened their expenses considerably ; some 
have got through the most expensive term in the year 
for $16, and lived well enough for health. Any young 
man acquainted with the shoe business, can find employ- 
ment here, sufficient to support himself, and attend school. 
Some have already prepared themselves for college 12 
this way. Joun PARKER. 

Holliston, August 31, 1838. 
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GEORGIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Br. Brown—Your notice of this institution in ¢ 
Herald of August 15, making further inquiries of the 
South Western Christian Advocate concerning . 
brought to my recollectiun a part of some conversation 
had with a Mr. Bates, formerly of this place, but now yA 
siding in Macon, where the college is located. I sough 
an interview with this gentleman (who was here on @ 
visit to his native town for the first time in nineteen years,) 
to gather information for myself concerning that country- 
He mentioned to me that “the buildings would cost &@ 
hundred thousand dollars ;”—he builds them himself, ne 
: an } ing a master builder, and is the person who laid the — 
us a} brick mm the building. Macon is one of the most yeeros 
her, | inland cities in our country, containing now about 
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jnhabitants. The latter statement was made to me by a, was no other manifest cause to which it could be attribu- 


Boston gentleman, who has visited Macon within eigh- 
yen months. He says the Randolph Macon College Cor- 
ation own ten thousand dollars of fire proof buildings 
in bis new city—that the Methodists raise funds by sub- 
sription—are taking hold of the cause of education with 
spirit, and mean to endow their institution well. My in- 
terview with him was but short, and I regret that 1 was 
yot more particular ; because, no doubt, he could have 
given all the information sought. If he should favor me 
with any thing more concerning this new and rising in- 
stitution, by letter, I shall take pleasure, with his leave, 
to forward itto you; but 1 look for something first through 
the medium you have proposed. 
Yours with esteem, 
Thompson, Conn,, Aug. 1838. 
p.S. Speaking of the changes time has made, he an- 
swered me soberly, ‘* It has carried my old friends to that 
grave yard. I had to go there to find most of them.” 
How forcibly the mind is impressed on such an occasion 
with the words of the Psalmist, ** The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” 
* The busy tribes of flesh and blood 
Are carried downward by its flood, 
And lost in following years.” N. P. Jr. 


A. Perrin, Jr. 





Rosert RaAnTouL, Jr.—We make the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by Mr. Rantoul to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the Temperance Celebration, 
at Worcester. The Mercantile Journal says that the 
course taken by this gentleman in relation to the Tem- 
perance reform is alike honorable to his head and heart, 
He has proved himself on various occasions to be an el- 
oquent and an unflinching advocate of Temperance, re- 
gardless of the doctrine of expediency. 


The notion that the suppression by law of any grossly 
deleterious public nuisance is a violation of private rights 
(which seems to have bewildered some very honest and 
worthy citizens) is too shallow to bear examination. 

The legislature have a right to prohibit the wearing of 
side arms, pocket pistols, and bowie knives, and other 
dangerous weapons, whenever the public good seems to 
them to require such a prohibition ; not because these in- 
struments will be fatally abused in one instance out of a 
thousand, but because they sometimes will be, and in a 
sufficient proportion of cases to justify the interference of 
the law. Soof smoking cigars, or storing gunpowder, in 
the midst of a great city, acts harmless to the public in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, but liable occasional- 
ly to produce mischiefs outweighing their advantages, 
and therefore justly to be prohibited, or regulated, at the 
discretion of the State. 

That the misuse of spirit as drink has made one per 
cent of the population of the State paupers, we are offi- 
cially informed in the printed documents of the govern- 
ment. That the same cause has occasioned two thirds of 
the crimes among us, for the last forty or fifty years, can 
hardly be disputed. That those who pay taxes to sup- 
port these paupers, and who suffer under these crimes 
havea right to prevent the farther production of pauper- 
ism and crime, by expressly prohibiting the manufacture 
of them, is as plain as the right of self defence. That 
society has the right to close, and that it ought if it can, 
to shut forever the. flood gates through which evils so 
enormous flow inupon us, cannot be denied, without de- 
nying the great objects for which society is formed, and 
governinent instituted, the protection of property, life 
and liberty. 





Tract DistrisuTion.—We hope the communica- 
tion of Br. True on our first page, in relation to the Tract 
Distribution, will not be overlooked. Respecting what 
is doing in our New England churches, we are unable to 
say. Weonly know thata few years since the Tract 
cause flourished in one of our churches in this city, but 
we hear nothing concerning it at present. 

The Reports of the American Tract Society referred 


) to by Br. True, we have seen, and intend to present 


) something from them. 





Catiin’s INDIAN GALLERY.—We had the pleasure 


| of attending this exhibition one evening last week, and 


never experienced so great a degree of satisfaction from 
any thing of a similar character. From a residence of 


) sven years among the Indians, during which he visited 


| thirty-eight different tribes, Mr. Catlin is probably better 


qualified to represent their customs, manners and habits, 
than any other person is, or ever was. He has 490 por- 
nits, landscapes, and drawings, representing the sporting 
xenes, amusements, aud religious ceremonies of the In- 
dians. He has likewise a very great and valuable collec- 
tion of Men and Women’s Dresses from the different 
ibes, garnished and fringed with scalp locks from their 
enemies heads, together with Bows, Quivers, Spears, 
Shields, War Clubs, Wampum, &c. 

In presenting protraits of the Indians, Mr. Catlin 
nakes some interesting remarks illustrative of their char- 


> ler, and accompanies the exhibition of every article, 


ind of the dresses, with observations upon their use and 
Construction. We hope he will obtain the use of Fanueil 
Hall, for which he has petitioned, when he will be able to 
pitch tents in true Indian style, and prese nt many other 
‘qually interesting scenes. 








Impure Mitx.—The campaign against the still-slop 
nilk business, is still carried on in New York City, with 
Vigor, One of the milk-men has already declared, that 
heir customers are falling off by platoons. There are in 
ihe city and vicinity, about eighteen thousand cows, all 
vhich with the exception of about a dozen, are fed on 
Mill slops, which are produced by the distillation, annu- 
lly, of two millions of bushels of grain! And what is 
uae of this grain? Something worse than a deadly poi- 
%. Forif whiskey produced immediate death, as prussic 
Or arsenic, it would be a comparatively innocent ar- 

e. 

A physician who writes as if he understood the whole 
Miller, has taken up the subject. He says that the teeth 
Wthe cows fed on distillery slops, become generally in 
te season, so diseased, that it is impossible to fatten them 
“any thing but fluids. He asserts that the beef of these 
“ws, is totally unfit to eat, that it is even in some degree 





Wisonous, and yet thousands of these cows are annually 
‘“wughtered, and their beef sold from the market. 
This gentleman likewise remarks, that the mortaliiy 


} "ong children under 5 years of age, has been increasing 


ra few years past, in an alarming ratio. In 1825, the 
teaths were only thirty two per cent; in 1833 they were 
} 8, and 1836, they had reached 49 per cent! 


a give the following instance of mortality, which he 
| lates, 
| 


Not long since I attended a poor boy about six years 
‘se, who had literally been brought up on still slop 
. His parents, who are poor, kept a few cows in the 
be Part of the city, which they fed upon slops, and by 
Pi. the milk thus gained their support. This boy was 
rare pale and sickly, often had a ricketty, bloated ap- 
were and with sunken eyes, and haggard expression, 
nded me always of a little premature old man. 
ta year betore his death, he began to fall away in 

® 1 Sew Weak and irritable; had little appetite, and 
“nguished along till he died. As his case was in 
Pn a ar interesting, [ asked and obtained leave for 
> hat examination. The first thing that struck 
€ hy ution as remarkable, was the almost entire absence 
tin the system. The muscles were pale, flabby, 
Windled away to nothing; fhe blood vessels about 
tne which are generally loaded with blood, were 
\perta and empty; and the heart itself was soft and 
Were in : The principal marks of disease, however, 
. € mesenteric glands. These, you know, are near 
thvagit and in the track of the chyliferous vessels, 
) as, fn tial all the nutriment that is absorbed has to 
Wo the . Passage to the thoracic duct, which empties it 
lood. These glands were most extensively dis- 

: in traes than ten times their usual size, and many of 
inmediat hay state of inflammation Of course, I was 
Mure of th led to impute their morbid condition to the 
hited fram in food on which the child had chiefly sub- 
™ the time almost of his birth; for in fact there 





ted. This accounted for his gradual emaciation, want of 
strength, the impoverished state of the fluids, and for 
death itself. 





(> The last Zion’s Watchman contains an article of 
nearly two and a half columns in length, written by Br. 
Scott, censuring the editor of this paper, in relation to 
the course he has taken in declining to publish Br. Scott’s 
address. Much of it is a repetition of his letter publish- 
ed in this paper, to which we replied at the time. 

There are aleo other circumstances purporting to be 
facts, which are incorrectly stated, though we do not 
charge Br. Scott with intentionally doing so. The whole 
piece is calculated to create an unjust prejudice against 
us. Why it was necessary to publish the communication 
in Zion’s Watchman, we are at a loss to know ; especial- 


ly as we have never appeared in that paper against the 
writer. 





DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL CoNnFERENCE.— 
The Ohio and Pittsburgh Conferences have passed a reso- 
lution, disapproving cf the drawing upon the funds of the 
Book Concern, to pay the expenses of delegates to the 
General Conference, or any part of it, and respectfully 
requesting that it may never be done again. The follow- 
ing resolution relative to the American Bible Society was 
passed by the Pittsburg Conference. 


_ Resolved, That we recognize the American Bible So- 
Ciety as one of the most noble and laudable institutions of 


the church; and that we will promote its interests by all 
practicable means. 





Disconr1iNUuANCEs.—We occasionally receive the 
Herald, returned probably, that it may be discontinued, 
without the name of the town, or the post office to which 
it is sent. It is impossible for the book-keeper under such 
circumstances, to know which “ John Smith,” or «* John 
Adams ”’ is meant, and under the best circumstane cs, it 
occasions him much trouble. 

When a subscriber wishes to discontinue, the Post 
Master will address us a line, if requested, and then we 
shall know all about it. Our subscribers will please re- 
member, that the condition of discontinuing is, that all ar- 
rearages are paid. 





THE GREAT ECLIPSE. 


We copy the following account of the Great Eclipse 
which takes place next Tuesday afternoon, from an Eng- 
lish paper. This is the last central eclipse of the sun 
which will be visible in the United States for sixteen 
years. The next total eclipse of the sun, will not occur 
until Aug., 7, 1369, which will be 31 years. 


For many years past we have had at short intervals, a 
large eclipse of the sun—either total or annular—and this 
one has been styled, by way of eminence, the last of the 
series—for we shall not witness another similar eclipse for 
sixteen years, nor a total eclipse for nearly a generation 
to come, and we cannot withhold the solemn reflection, 
that this will be the last remarkable eclipse that many of 
us shall ever be permitted to see! Betore another con- 
junction of the heavenly bodies, which will cause a total 
obscuration of the sun’s rays, a whole generation of our 
species will have passed the ordeal of death and the ret- 
ributions of eternity, and yet the undisturbed affairs of 
the Almighty move on--and those splendid spheres, 
launched from bis hands, with undeviating certainty, ful- 
fil theirdestined round—praising their great Creator either 
in lustre or in shade! But we leave our readers to mor- 
alize upon the subject at their leisure. We hope the day 
may be fine, that no cloud may obscure the horizon, or 
dim the * setting sun’s” effulgence; that all may enjoy 
the pleasure of beholding, though none can experience the 
delight of such a spectacle but the student of nature, and 
the humble worshipper of its great Author! 

In order to furnish our readers with a full and accurate 
description, we have been at considerable pains and labor 
to calculate the exact phases and times of the eclipse, 
adapting them expressly to the latitude and meridian 
of Brighton, which we find to be lat. 39 deg, 26 min. 
— and longitude 75 deg. 15 min. west trom Green- 
wich. 

This eclipse will not be total but annular—that is, the 
moon’s apparant diameter being less at the time than the 
sun’s, cannot hide the whole face of the sun, but will 
leave the margin visible, like a luminous ring, to all persons 
within a certain distance fram the central path. 

The eclipse will occur September 18, 1838, between 3 
and 6 o’clock in the afternoon. The first point of contact 
will be about 97 degrees from the sun’s vertex, (or top,) 
to the right hand, precisely at 3h. 17m. 58sec. The lu- 
minous ring will continue 6m, 2)sec., and end at 4h. 41m. 
disec. The nearest approach of the centres of the sun 
and moon will take place at precisely 4h. 38m. 36sec. and 
the apparent distance of the centres will then be only 234 
seconds—the moon’s apparent latitude being 18 seconds 
south—of course the ring will be nearly concentric, the 
upper part being a small fraction broader than the under 
part, on account of the exact central path falling a little 
to the west of Brighton. This will be by far the most in- 
teresting portion of the phenomenon. The sun will ina 
great measure be blotted out froin the heavens, and his 
place supplied by a luminous ring of surpassing beauty 
and splendor! To witness it would recompense a voyage 
across the great Atlantic. The shadow will then gradu- 
ally leave the sun, and the eclipse will end at 5h 50m. 
53sec., just filteen minutes before the sun sets to the in- 
habitants of Brighton, having continued 2h. 33m. 55sec. 

The above calculations are all made to solar or appar- 
ent time, being that which is usually kept in this place ; 
the equation of time,is about six minutes fast, by deduct- 
ing these from the times above, you will have mean, or 
clock time. 

As it regards the earth in general, and the tract of 
country to which the eclipse will be central and annular, 
it is stated in the American Almanac to be as follows :— 

Beginning to be visible in the unknown regions near 
the north pole, the central annular eclipse will pass through 
Kamtschatka, in Asia, the British possessions in North 
America, not far west of Hudson’s Bay, Lake Superior, 
Wisconsin Territory, Michigan,the north-east part of Ohio, 
the south-eastern part of Pennsylvania, the eastern part 
of Maryland, north east part of Virginia, and into the 
Atlantic Ocean ; its course being from north west to south 
east. The eclipse will be annular over a space of 420 
miles wide. 

The ring, in the places where it may be seen, will con- 
tinue only from 4 to about 64 minutes. At Baltimore, 
the eclipse will begin at 6 minutes past 3, P.M. The 
ring will be formed at 25 minutes past four, and be cen- 
tral at 37 minutes past four. The eclipse will end at 40 
minutes past five. 

At Washington city and Richmond, the several places 
will be within a small fraction of a minute of the same 
time. At Raleigh, within about two minutes of the same 
time. But there no ring will appear. The sun will be 
avery slender crescent. This crescent will be wider, 
with horns less and less sharp, as we go south and south 
west, and north and north east from the path of the cen- 
tral eclipse. 

The path first touches the earth ata point near the 
north pole, a little east of the meridian of Greenwich. 
In a few seconds afterward it attains its greatest northern 
latitude, while for the first eight minutes it moves rapid- 
ly westward, until it is 98° west of that meridian. In ten 
minutes after, passing out of the United States into the 
Atlantic Ocean, it leaves the earth at a point about 34° 
north latitude, and 58 west longitude ; just one hour fifty 
eight minutes and thirty-two seconds alter its first touch- 
ing the earth, having traversed a somewhat circuitous 
track of 5000 miles in length; and, as we said before, 
the whole annular path being 420 miles in breadth. It 
reaches in width from Fairfield county, in Connecticut, 
nearly to Raleigh in North Carolina. 

This will be the last central eclipse of the sun visible 
in the United States until May 26, 1854. The next total 
eclipse of the sun will be August 7, 1869. 





Tornavo.—A number of towns in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, were visited by a violent tornado on Thurs- 
day, the 30th ult... Houses were unroofed, barns and out- 
houses demolished, trees torn up by the roots, fields were 
swept of their corn and hay, and fences prostrated. In 
Cranston, R. [., a large and valuable orchard was nearly 
destroyed. A large tree was carried nearly a mile, when 
it struck a house, breaking the windows and knocking 
down the chimney. 








In Somerset, three ladies who were riding in a wagon, 


were taken out by the wind, and carried over the fence, 
descending into a lot, uninjured. In Cranston, a house 
was taken from its foundation and carried completely 
round! A large oak tree was twisted like a walnut 
withe, and reduced to a bundle of splinters. 

The tornado was only about 400 feet in width. 





MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 
Br. Brown—Permit me just to say that we are en- 
joying refreshing seasons from the presence of the Lord 
in this place. 
Several souls have been happily converted to God with- 
in a few weeks past, and the prospect is good for a glo- 
rious harvest of souls the present year. 
Yours, in haste, Horace Movu.Lrton. 





{> Temperance Meetings were held simultaneously 
throughout the State of New York, yesterday, the 10th 
Sept. Much good no doubt will be accomplished. 





{> The second of the course of Lectures to Ladies on 
Anatomy and Physiology, by Mrs. M. 8. Gove, will be 
on Saturday, the 15th inst., at half past three. 

We have heard the last lecture highly spoken of by a 
competent judge. They are well attended. 





SARBATH ScHooL LECTURES AT THE ODEON.— 


the Episcopal Church, and the second by Rev. Mr. Down- 
ing of the Methodist Church. Both were of a high char- 
acter and were listened to with great attention by large 
audiences. We shall in our next, give some further no- 
tice of each. Our absence from the city, is our apology 
for not presenting something farther this week. 











General Intelligence. 





“« Sigourney Place.,” the residence of Mrs. Sigourney, 
was sold at public auction on the 22d ult. for $9000. It 
was a forced sale. 


Bold Robbery.—Whilst Mr. Sumner Crosby was asleep 
last night in his chamber, in his own house, in Spring 
street place, his pocket book, which was in the pocket of 
his coat, which was hanging on the back of a chair, was 
stolen. It contained, besides notes and other papers, more 
than $1000 in good bank bills. Mr. Crosby’s family are 
absent from town, and he resides at present alone. He 
returned to his house last night at 10 o’clock, and intend- 
ing to go immediately to bed, unlocked the door and went 
to his chamber without a light. When he rose this morn- 
ing, he found his coat on the floor, but supposed it had 
fallen there owing to his having carelessly thrown it on 
the back of the chair. He dressed himself and went 
down stairs ; left his coat in the entry, and alter washing 
himself, watered some plants in his garden. He again 
entered the house and went to the kitchen, where he 
found his pocket book on a table, and near it a lamp which 
had been taken from the kitchen mantel piece. 

It had been rifled of $1034, in good bills, but all the 
notes and papers it contained, and six or seven hundred 
dollars in bills of broken banks were left unmolested. Be- 
sides the pocket book which was in his coat pocket when 
he went to bed, he had a wallet, in a pocket of his pan- 
taloons, which contained about $65. This escaped the 
searching operation.— Transcript. 


Andover and Haverhill Railroad. The receipts for 
the month of July are $5766 24—tor the month of Au- 
gust, $6433 69: being an increase of $667 45 more than 
in July, and at the rate of $77,204 28 per, annum. 


The dreadful certainty of death from the bite of a mad 
dog, was fully exemplified at Bell Port, L. 1., the other 
day, where a young man named Robert Tucker, who was 
bitten in Bergen, New Jersey, about ten months since, 
died of hydrophobia. Another young man, bitten at the 
same time and place, lives in that awful state of suspense 
which a knowledge of this fact may be supposed to create, 


Taxes, for the support of schools, are like vapors, which 
rise only todescend again to beautify and fertilize the 
earth. 


Let masters of families promote religion in their house- 
holds. This is the way tuhave obedient servants and du- 
tiful children. Piety is the firmest basis of morality ; se- 
cure God’s claims, and you will not miss your own. 


Fruit is abundant in the Boston Market, and of excel- 
lent quality, but most exorbitant prices are demanded for 
even the most common kinds. 


The Zion’s Advocate published in Portland, (Me.) 
speaking of the License law of Massachusetts says :— 

License Law in Massachusetis.—Great efforts are ma- 
king to effect the repeal of thislaw. All the rum makers 
and rumsellers, and rum-drinkers, have combined to ac- 
complish it. We have no fears, however of the result 
A noble moral revolution, like that which has taken place 
in the * old Bay State,” will not go backward. We hope 
the example of the Mass. Legislature will be followed by 
that of Maine at the next session. 


White pine, that to the cities on the Mississippi is al- 
most worth its weight in gold, has begun to descend the 
Wisconsin, to find a market in St. Louis, Vicksburgh, 
Natchez, and New Orleans. The pineries of Wisconsin 
are said to be very extensive. The first raft that reached 
St. Louis, on the 5th of July, floated 800 miles, 300 of 
which were on the Wisconsin river. Thus we goon,de- 
veloping, day after dey, our immense resources. 


The Convention Question in Kentucky.—Great inter- 
est was attached to this question, as involving that of some 
future action by Kentucky upon the subject of Slavery. 
The Frankfort Commonwealth of the 15th inst. says:— 
“Enough is known tu ascertain, with certainty, that the 
measure has failed more completely than any question 
which has ever agitated Kentucky. Nearly every coun- 
ty in the State voted down the proposition to frame a new 
Constitution. This State contains more than 100,000 cit- 
izens entitled to the right of suffrage, not one fifth part of 
whom have been willing to change their fundamental 
law.” : 


The Pa-vtucket, R. I. Gazette gives an animating ac- 
count of the revival of business at that place. All the 
mills, save one, are in operation; a number of new buil- 
dings are going up; as many operatives as ever are em- 
ployed, and the face of society wears its wonted cheerful- 
ness. The first cotton mill in the United States was built 
at Pawtucket, and is still in full operation. 


Let every married woman be persuaded that there are 
two ways of governing a family. The first is, by the ex- 
pression of that which threatens force. The second is by 
the power of love, to which even strength will yield. 
Over the mind of the husband, a wife should never ein- 
ploy any other power than gentleness. 


The late Miles R. Burke of New York, has bequeathed 


The first of these Lectures was given by Dr. Stone of 


From Jamaica.— Kingston, Aug. 13.—1 send you a 
file of papers in which you will tind all the news, par- 
ticularly in relation to the abolition uf the apprenticeship 
system in Jamaica. [am glad to say that we are all 
quiet here, and in the country. The only dispute is be- 
tween master and servant in regard tothe rate of wages, 
and that on the estates. The town hegroes are working 
quite well and in good conduct. They are more civil 
than when slaves. The first of August passed off in 
great quietness; all went to church. The second was 
set aside for rejoicing ; rockets and bonfires were the or- 
der of the day.—Cor. V. Y. Whig. 


me RED 
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LECTURES TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The Third Lecture of the course will be delivered on 
Sabbath evening, Sept. 16, at the Odeon, at a quarter past 7 
o’clock, by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Pastor of Bowdoin 
St. Church. 

Subject : The best method of accomplishing the desired 
object, viz., the cultivation of the intellectual faculties. 

(> The superintendents of the several Schools con- 
nected with the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal and Con- 
gregational Churches in the city, will please give this no- 
tice to their respective schools, and urge the attendance 
of every teacher and of every member of the Bible Class- 
es. James K. WHIPPLE, 

James C. Dunn, 
Josuua Lincoun, 
Jacos SLEEPER, 








Committee. 





NOTICE. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, Aug. 23, 1838, a letter was read from 
Edmund Quincy, in behalf of a committee who have ap- 
pointed the 18th day of Sept. next, for the meeting of a 
convention of the friends of peace at the Marlborough 
Chapel, Boston, at 10 o’clock, A. M., inviting the officers 
and members of the American Peace Society to attend said 
meeting. Wherein it was voted, that the said invitation 
be accepted, and that notice of the same should be given 
to the members of the Society by the publication of this 
vote. A true copy, 

Epwarp Noyss, Ree. Sec’y. 








DELINQUENTS. 

Betsey White, Lowell, Mass. $1,25 
Geo. Thompson, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 5,50 
Lucien Bliss, Underhill, Vt. 5,00 
George Goodwin, Waterbury, Vt. 10,83 
John Prescott, Montpelier, Vt. 2,10 
William Morrill, Tunbridge, Vt. 9,50 
John Paddock, Woodstock, Vt. 1,25 
Asa Farrington, Lynn, Mass. 4,83 
Allen Parker, Pepperell, Mass. 1,50 
A. C. Demeritt, Boston, Mass. 1,25 
$42 81 

Before published, $562 57 

$605 338 





PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Since Aug. 18, 1838. 


A. Haskell, L. Taylor, H. M. Kimball, S. Davis, L. J. 
Dickens, S. Morse, F. Eaton, H. Walbridge, J. A. Ro- 
gers, J. Reed, Abraham Thomas, S. Cinaffee, E. Waldron, 
J. Diman, H. Burtch, B. T. Salisbury, P. Hiscox, Jr., S. 
Martin, N. Warren, J. B. White, E. Fish, Geo. Rey- 
nolds, H. Fuller, W. T. Drew, J. Cushman, J. Chase, M. 
Wheeler, J. Brownell, F. Baker, J. H. Allen, M. Wash- 
burn, S. W. Coggeshall, S. Anderson, D. Stowell, R. E. 
Macomber, N. Perkins, P. C. Fowler, A. Little, D. R. 
Pierce, E. A. Tuckerman, I. Brayton, A. Simmonds, G. 
Meader, G. W. Stowell, L. M. Armsby, J. S. Washburn, 
D. Collins, M. C. Fletcher, M. Sears, E. Tirrell, H. R. 
Wilcox, E. Bourne, H. G. Somerby, M. Johnson, T. To- 
bey, A. Bemis, R. Condfit, 8S. Durfee, I. Agard, E. Ro- 
gers, W. A. Haynes, S. Houghton, A. Tarr, H. Minne- 
hain, S. Pierce, G. J. Loid, R. Pratt, 8S. Melindy, W. Ba- 
ker, P. Howes, M. Manson, A. Bates, A. Bryant, M. 
Sprague, C. Sampson, N. Bonney, A. Bonney, A. Cush- 
ing, J. Lewis, N. Johnson, D. Viles, W. Winch, Geo. W. 
Bolton, A. Clarke, R. Bettinson, M. Giddings, 8S. Dens- 
more, E, Tourgee, $2 each. 

B. M. Britton, D. Warren, S. M. Yeaton, E. A. Young, 
E. Stevens, L. Healey, M. T. Adams, 8S. Hansen, E. A. 
Smith, E. Rice, A. Kenison, H. Stevens, S. Dunham, M. 
Hildrup, A. Hart, D. Brown, S. Jones, F. Davis, A. Lo- 
throp, D. Pease, P. Truesdell, J. Sanderson, Cook & Hig- 
gins, J. Richardson, L. Trouant, $1 each. 

M. Southack, $6—P. S. Hart, $5—L. B. Pierce, D, 
Hathaway, E. Kendall, P. Whittemore, M. Tower, U. 
Rice, $4 each—J. Blish, and D. Ralph, $2.50 each—S 
Ela, H. Barlow, and L. B. Meacham, 50 cents each. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

J. Wright—J. Adams—J. Crowell—I. M. Bidwell— 
G. & C. Merriam—G. A, Waldo—A. C. Button—G. A. 
Waldon—W. D. Cass—H. Cummings—W. H. Brewster 
P. Whidden—F. Upham—W. C. Larrabee—W. Pierce— 
H. Moulton-—D. Thornton—R. W. Allen (the books were 
sent immediately, and according to order) —W. C. Willard 
—N. Culver—I. Bonney (the paper has been sent)—T. 
Merritt—H. Johnson—J. Parker—F. Dane—C. K. True— 
S. Cushing—J. W. Belknap—N. Perrin,Jr.—H. Brownson 
—J. Page—G. W. Green—G. Rice—T. Vincent, Jr.—G. 
W. Bates (the Messengers have been sent regularly)— 
J. Shepherd—J. S. Ellis (the $2 Roxbury bill you sent 
us is only 30 per cent: what shall we do with it?)—C. 
Noble—E. Morgan—S. G. Scott—F. Scudder—T. W. 
Tucker—Rufus Spaulding 2—S. G. Hiler, Jr.—F. Fisk 
(tot the least objection, brother, on account of what you 
name)—T. Mason and G. Lane—H. P. Hoyt—C. Ad- 
ams. 








MARRIED, 
In this city, Sept. 5, by Rev. Mr. Towne, Mr. Joseph 
Boyd to Miss Mary G. Bemis.—Mr. Samuel Woodward to 
Mrs. Betsey P. Woodman.—Mr. Solomon Reed to Miss 
Lydia Blanchard.—Mr. Wm. A. Butters to Miss Elizabeth 
N. Gray. 
In Haverhill, Mr. Abel Tompkins, of this city, to Miss 
Lucy Ann Eaton, of H. . 
In Hingham, 4th inst., Dr. Stephen Gale, of Portland, 
Me., to Miss Martha Ann, daughter of Col. Laban Her- 
sey of H. 
In Duxbury, Aug. 19, by Rev. Hiram Cummings, Mr. 
Thomas Hillyard, of Provincetown, to Mrs. Abigail P. 
Weston, of Duxbury; Aug. 26, Mr. Wm. T. Harlow, 
Principal of South Newmarket Academy, N. H., to Miss 
Frances Ann Winsor, of Duxbury; Mr. James-H. Win- 
sor to Miss Jane Thomas, of Duxbury. 
In Durham, N. H., 3d inst., Mr. Wm. H. Barnes, of 
Boston; to Miss Lydia A. Yeaton, of D. 








DIED, 





about $2000 to the Blind Asylum, and the same to the 
Orphan, and $3000 to the Sunday School of St. Thomas’s 
church. 


The Niagara Courier says, ‘“* We are told that gold is | 
the root of all evil. There is a gold mine beneath the 
Cherokee lands in Georgia. This more than all the other 
reasons combined, has induced the tearing up of the 
Cherokee nation by the roots. Whata withering truth 
to record upon the page of history.” 


The Union.—The Columbia (S. C.) Times has the fol- 
lowing remark in its number of Febuary 2, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Rhett’s address. It shows with tolerable 
clearness the estimate of this organ as to the value of the 
Union, as well as its real regard for its continuance. 

“The cant about the Union is all a humbug to make us 
passive slaves. The Union has long since failed of the 
purposes for which it was created, viz; equal benefits to 
all sections, the peacable possession of property, and the 
general welfare of the people; and the sooner it is dissol- 
ved the better,” 


The village of Woonsocket Falls, R. I. has 3,000 in- 
habitants ; 16 cotton mills, running about 900 looms, and 
making 150,000 yards of cloth per week ; 2 woolen mills 
for manufacturing sattinetts, in all, perhaps, from 40,000 
to 50,000 spindles; 1 iron foundry, doing a large business 
melting over 2,000 tons of iron per annum, and making 
ho!low ware equal to any in the Union. 

The Eastern Argus proclaims that Mr. Fairfield, the 
Van Buren Candidate for Governor of Maine, is an active 
advocate of Temperance, and President of a Temperance 
Society. 


Broken Bank.—The Oldtown Bank, at Orono, Me. has 
failed. Its credit has not been good for some time, but 
we fear that many of its bills are in circulation, which 





are now but of little value. 





| 
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In this city, Mr. Sewall Carter, formerly of Lancaster, 
47. 
In Duxbury, Aug. 31st, Edgar, son of Rev. Hiram 
Cummings aged four months and fifteen days. 

In Edgartown, Margaret, daughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Fisher, 3 years—death occasioned by cating the seeds of 
a thorn apple. 

In Northampton, on Tuesday, Edward S., youngest son 
of Mr. Charles C. Nichols, 1 years. 

Ip Cleaveland, Ohio, 20th ult., Mr. Josiah P. Coburn, 
of the firm of Blanchard & Coburn, of Louisville, Ky , 
formerly of Boston, 28. 

In Houston, Texas, July 30, Gen. Thomas Shelton, for- 
merly of Westfield, 52. 

Drowned, in Wellfleet Bay, George Smith, a colored 
man. He was lost overboard from Packet Schr. Merchant, 
Capt. Baker. 

He was a member of the M. E. Church in May Street. 
He found peace with God last January, and we have rea- 
son to believe that our loss is his infinite gain. 

SAMUEL SNOWDEN, 
Pastor of May St. Church. 

His friends can obtain any further information they may 

wish, by calling on Rev. Mr. Snowden, in Belknap St. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
A Quarto Journal of eight pages, devoted to Moral 
and Entertaining Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, 
and the Times —containing Original and Selected Tales, 
Narratives, Essays, Biography, Translations, Pleasing 
and Dangerous Adventures, Sketches of Travels, De- 
scriptions of Places and Persons, yer i extracts from 
new works, &c. &c.— embellished with new and pop- 
ular Music. Published every ne at 82,50 Se 
in advance, by D. H.ELA & J. B. HALL, 19 








Boston Prices Current. 


APPLEs, bbl. 








h ‘ ‘ P from 2.00 10 300 
EANS, white, per bushel, : - 225 2.5 
BEEF, mess, bbl, 4 a ° 15.60 16.00 
See or ye | LPO. eg! BR eee 
prime, ° > . ‘i ° 1200 —.-- 
Beeswax, American, lb. . “ ; > 28 32 
CHEESE, new milk, Ib. ‘ ‘ 6 10 
FEATHERs, mermere,goeee, a : ° _ a 
southern, geese ae 
Frax, American, Ib.” “ ‘An Ceo % 19 
FisH, Cod, per quintal, a ee 3.37 3.50 
FLour,Genesee, bbl... . a 3 7.00 7.12 
Baltimore, Howard street, . ' 7.50 7.62 
Baltimore,wharf, . ae -— -— 
Alexandria, . ia ae See 6.87 7.10 
. Rye, ‘i > . ‘ . 5.00 5.50 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, . = _ 
southern flat yellow, .  . 90 92 
white, .  . ° ° _ 85 
Rye, northern, . " . ‘ ~- a 
Uats,northern,(prime) . .  . 40 42 
Hay, best English,ton of 2000lbs.5 . . —— 16.00 
Eastern serewed, a" . & ° 12.00 14.00 
Honey, (Cuba) gallon, . at 50 52 
Hops, Istquality, Ib. ‘a ek ee 7 8 
2d quality, ‘a ‘ ° p ° 5 6 
Larp, Boston, Istsort,Ib, 2... ° 12 13 
Southern, Istsort, . ° . . 12 _ 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage,Ib, . 26 2 
do. country do, . . 20 23 
Baltimore city do . . 25 27 
lo dryhide, .  . _ - 
New York red, light, so 18 19 
oston do. slaughter, . . 19 20 
do. dry hide, . . ¢ 17 19 
lime, best sort,cask, . i . . 80 85 
Pork, Mass., inspection, extraclear, bbl. . 26.00 2g 00 
Clear, ‘ 3 ‘i ° ° 24.00 25.00 
Mess, . a ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 22.00 2400 
Seeps,Herd’sGrass,bushel, . .  . 2.63 3.00 
Red Top, southern, bushel, . . 80 «140 
| a oP ee 2.62 3.00 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. . 22 25 
- Southern Clover, om. te 20 22 
laLLow, tried, Ib. ‘ i . ° 10 il 
Wout, prime or Saxony Fleeces, |b. . ‘ 50 53 
American, full blood, washed, . ° 45 48 
American, 4 washed, ° - +s 42 45 
American, 4 washed, “a 38 40 
American, 4 do and common, . ° 35 37 
Gs { Pulled supertine, pierdl fs 42 48 
ov , 
oe No. 1, . . . 38 40 
Es)Noe ; : e 28 (30 
z~\(No.3, . . ° ° - _ 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Butter,tub,tb. . * P ° é 20 22 
lump, . ° ° ’ ° ° 25 27 
.IDER, bbl. > ° ° ° 3.00 3.5 
llams,northern,Ib. — . ° ° ° 17 18 
Southern and Western, . ‘ : 16 17 
Ea@s, dozen, P ° ° : 16 18 
Pork, whole hogs Ib. . ° . 9 10 
PoTaToEs, new, bushel, 60 75 


PouLrry, pair, . 1.25 


je 50 d 
(N. E. Farmer. 








VALUABLE WORKS. 
Particularly adapted for use in Female Schools. 


OMAN ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIENT MYTHOLO- 

GY. By Charles K. Dillaway, A. M., Principal in the 

Boston Public Latin School, Illustrated by elegant Engravings. 
Third edition, improved. 

Jn a small duodecimo, of about a hundred and fifty pages, he 
concentrates the most valuable and interesting particulars re- 
lating to Roman Antiquity ; together with as full an account of 
heathen mythology, as is generally needed in our highest sem- 
juaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, aud one which 
will gain it admission into our highly respectable female semina- 
ries, is the total absence of ail allusion, even the most remote, 
to the disgusting obscenities of ancient mythology ; while, at the 
same time, nothing is omitted, which a pure mind would feel in- 
terested to know We recommend the book as a valuable nd- 


dition to the treatises in our schools aud academies.— Education 
Reporter, Boston. 


From E, Bailey, Principal Xf the Young Ladies’ High School 
oston. 

GentTLemEN—Having psed “ Dillaway's Roman Antiquities 
and Ancient Mythology” in my school for several years, 1 com- 
mend it to teachers, with great confidence, us a valuable text- 
book on those interesting branches of education 

E. Baitey. 

YOUNG LADIES’ CLASS BOOK ; aSelection of Lessons 
for Reading, in Prose and Verse. By Ebenezer Baily, A. M., 
Principal of the Young Ladies Migh School, Boston, Nine- 
teenth Stereotype Edition. 

In order to give this work amore extended circulation,---not- 
withstanding its sale is now great,---the publishers have deter- 
mined lo KEDUCE THE PRICK, in order lo remove every obsta- 
cle in the way of its being introduced into all our female schools 
throughout the country. 

From the Principals of the Publie Schools {" Females, Boston, 

GenTLemen -- We have examined the Young Ladies’ Class 
Book with interest and pleasure ;---with interest, because we 
have felt the want of a Keading Book expressly designed for 
the use of females ; and with pleasure, because we have found 
it well adapted to supply the deficiency. In the selections for 
a reader designed for boys, the eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, 
and the forum, may be laid under heavy contribution; but such 
selections, we conceive, are out of place in a buok designed for 
females. We have been pleased, therefore, to observe that in 
the Young Ladies’ Class: Book such pieces are rare. The high- 
toned morality, the freedom from sectariayism, the taste, rich- 
ness and aduptlation of the selections, added to the neatness of 
its external appearance, must commend it to all; while the prac- 
tical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, to- 

ether with those peculiar points, the want of which, few, who 
jave not felt. know how to supply. 
Respectiully yourz, 
Abraham Andrews, Charles Fox, 
Barnum Field, R. G. Parker. 


CLASS BOOK NATURAL THEOLOGY ; the Testimo- 
7 of Nature to the Being, Perfections and government of God. 

y the Rev. Henry Fergus. ‘Third edition. Revised, enlarg- 
ed, aud adapted to Paxion’s Hlustrations ; with Notes, selected 
and originai, Biographical Notices, and a Vocabulary of Scien- 
tific Terms. By the Rev. Charles Henry Alden, A, M., Pria- 
cipal of the Philadelphia High School for Young Ladies. 

“ We are glad;to see this work of Fergus brought before the 
public with advantages likely to engage atiention, and sure to 
promote its usefulness. We are especially pleased, that this 
has been done by one whose reputation and devotion in the 
cause of female education will be a sufficient recommendation 
of it to those whom it seems to have been his particular de- 
sign to benefit. A growing attention to this branch of edu- 
<a. and considerable improvement in it, have of late ap- 

ared. 

“The book, as now presented, is better fitted for a class- 
book on natural theology, than any with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

“ The style of it is free and easy, yet concise, and withal ex- 
ceedingly chaste and classical,—the production of a well-dis- 
ciplined, well stored and pure mind.” 


Pubiished and for sale by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington st. 








ington st. 


Sept. 12. 


ALL ABOUT THE WEST. 


ECK’S New Guide for Emigrants to the West, containing 
Sketches of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, with the Territory of Wisconsin and the udjacent 
Parts. By J. M. Peck, A. M. of Rockspring, Llinois. Sec- 
ond Edition—thoroughly revised and corrected. 

Contents. General View of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Boundaries, divisions, face of the coumry, soil and productions, 
animals, minerals, financial statistics, canal fund, expenditures, 
land taxes, school fund, statistics, canal revenues, population 
at different periods, rivers, internal improvement, manufacto- 
ries, cities and towns, education, form of government, anliqui- 
ties, history. 

Character, Manners and Pursuits of the People. Cotton and 
sugar planters, farmers, »opulation of the cities and large towns, 
frontier class, hunters and trappers, boatmen. 

Public Lands System of surveys, neridian and’ base lines, 
townships, diagram of a township surveyed into sections, 
land districts and offices, preemption rights, military bounty 
lands, taxes, valuable tracts of country unsettled. 

Literary and Religious Institutions. Colleges, statistical 
sketch of each denomination, field for effort and progress made. 

Climate. Comparative view of the climate with the Atlantic 
States, diseases, means of preserving health. 

Suggestions to Emigrants. Canal, steamboat and stage 
routes, other modes of travel, expenses, roads, distances, &c. 

This work ought to be owned by every one who thinks of go- 
ing to, or wishes to know about the “ Great West.” It contaims, 
in a small p an i sunt of important informa- 
tion, and of just the kind that is wanted . what is stated may 
te relied on as correct. The very latest information has been 
obtained for this edition. Published, by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

Sept. 12. 59 Washington st. 








OUNG MAN WANTED. Wanted, asa Clerk ina 
Bookstore, a young man about eighteen years of age. 
Respectable penmanship, a tact for business, and a good 
moral character, will be indispensable. A member of the 
M. E. Church, who can come well recommended for pie- 
ty and an interest in the institutions of the church, will 


‘be preferred.—Applicants may address D. 8S. KING, 32 


Washington Street. 
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[From the Sunday School Journal. | 
THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 
God of the wide creation— 
Of air, and earth, and sea— 
Accept the young oblation 
We children bring to THEE. 
We come, Thy saints attending ; 
And join our notes with theirs: 
At mercy’s footstool bending, 
- We lift our youthful prayers. 
And will the Lord of glory 
Who dwelis beyond the sky, 
Hark to our humble story, 
And answer from on high ? 
He wi'l! for he hath told us 
In His eternal word, 
His eyes always beholds as— 
His ears have ever heard. 
When Samuel bowed belore Him, 
And clasped his hinds and prayed, 
Gad taught him to adore Him, 
And heard the prayer he said: 
Now, Samuel's God is near us, 
Where we have met to-day ; 
He bows His ear to hear ua, 
And teaches us to pray. 


Then bless, O! God of heaven, 
Those to our hearts so dear, 

Let light end truth be given 
To all our teachers here. 

O! grant us thy good Spirit 
Our wayward hearts fo rule, 

That we may giace inherit 





Within our Sabbath School. c.¥; BD. 
Wilmington, Del. 
THE PRISONER OF THE LORD. 


A SABBATH HYMN FOR A SICK CHAMZER. 

Thousands, O Lord of hosts, this day, 
Around thine altar meet; 

And tens of thousands throng to pay 


Their homage at thy feet. 


They sce thy power and glory there, 
As I have seen thein too; 

They read, they hear, they join in prayer, 
As I was wont to do. 

They sing thy deeds as I have suag, 
In sweet and solemn lays; 

Were | among them my glad tongue 
Might learn new themes of praise. 


For thou art in their midst to teach, 
When on thy name they call; 

And thou hast blessings, Lord, for each ; 
Hast blessings, Lord, for all. 


I, of such fellowship Lereft, 
In spirit tarn to Thee, 

Oh! hast thou not a blessing left, 
A blessing, Lord, for ime ? 

The dew lies thick on all the ground, 
Shall my poor fleece be dry? 

The manna rains fiom heaven around, 
Shall | of hunger die ? 


Behold thy prisoner ;—loose my bands, 
If tis thy gracious wiil; 

If not—contented in thine hands, 
Behold thy prisoner still! 


I may not to thy courts repair, 
Yet here thou surely art; 

Lord consecrate a house of prayer, 
In my surrendered heart. 

To faith reveal the things unseen; 
To hope the joys unfold ; 

Let love, without a veil between, 
Thy glory now behold. 

O make thy face on me to shine, 
That doubt and fear may cease ; 

Lift up thy countenance benign 
Ou me—and give me peace, 

MonTGomery. 











Eivgraphical, 








Another ravolutionary patriot and Christian father 
has gone to his reward. The Rev. Thomas Morrel, 
of the Philadelphia Couferenee, departed this life in 
peace and holy wituuph onthe morning of the 9th 
lustant, at fis late residence in Elizabethtown, N. J., 
at the advanced age of $0 years, 8 monils and 17 
days. His funeral was attended by a great concourse 
of his friends, including a large number of ministers 
of the Gospel of different denominations, The body 
was taken to the chureh where he had so long preach- 
ed the Gospel, and a sermon was delivered from Gen. 
v, 24, by Dr. Reese of New-York. The Rev. Messrs. 
Murray aud Magee, of Elizabethtown, and Rev. John 
Dow, of Belville, performed the appropriate devotion- 
al exercises at the house and atthe grave. We are 
promised an obituary notice of this venerable father 
in the Church for our next paper frou: his son, Rev. 
Francis A. Morrel. His journa's and manuscripts 
are placed in the hands of his attached friend, a gen- 
Ueman of this city, fron: whom a more extended me- 
moir is expected.— Christ. Av. and Jour. 





eteiseciliamecows. 





[From the Episcopal Recorder } 

In looking over an old nnmber of the Christian 

bserver, | was struck with the excellence of an ex- 
tract from the memoir of Mickie, author of “The 
Traveller,” © Solitude Sweetened,” &c., coutaining 
maxims for ministers of the gospel. These maxims 
acquire interest and force from the faet, that he who 
penned them was looking forward with humble and 
ardent hope to the tine when he might be permined 
to enter into the vineyard of his adorable Redeemer, 
and labor for the salvation eof souls, Permit me to 
offer them for republication in your paper, with the 
hope aud prayer that they may prove useful to the 
ministers of our beloved church, aud those who are 
preparing for thae sacred office, 

Aw Eptscoratan. 


“Contract not much carnal acquaintance. 

“ Learn to be abused without being angry. 

“Meddle not much with the affairs of this life. 

* Argue coully, and from conscience, not for victory. 

“ Affect not a show of sanctimony before men. — 

Be not ashamed of piety in any company, 

“ Whatever else thou readest, read adoubie portion 
of. the Scriptures of truth. 

“Shun familiarity with the men of the world, else 
celestial truth, as uttered by thee, will be contemned, 

“Care not much about thy own reputation, so wath 
and the gospel suffer uot. 

“ Learn daily more of Christ, and more of thyself, 
else thy other studies will profit litte. ; y 

“Seek not great things for thyself; seek not great 
approbation, great applause, grent convenience, or a 
great income, but seek great things for Christ : seek to 
him great glory, many converts, and much fruits of 
righteousness, 

“Consider the precionsness of souls, the value of 
salvation, the weight of the sacred charge, the terrors 
of the Almighty, the awful day of account, and thine 
own utter inability : then shalt thou have no vain con- 
fidence, but depend on God alone. 

“ Please all men in the truth, but wound not the 
truth to please any. 


| “ Set thy affections on things above: so shall spir- 
vidual things be thy delight, and not thy burden. 

| “Iu company always study to drop something for 
‘edificauon ; and ina manner preach occasionally as 
i statedly. 


“ Be much with God in secret ; 80 shall God be with | 


' 
{thee in public. ; 
| “ See that the carriage of every one in thy family 
| be a pattern to all observers, and not matter of re- 
; proach to the joy of euemies. ' 
| * Let thy charge be continually on the mind ; and 
j not ouly pray with them in public, and from house to 
| house, but carry then to the closet, aud pray for them 
in private. ; 
|} Neglect not to visit thern at all proper times, but 
lespecially embrace those golden opportunities, sick- 
} ness and affliction. 
| “Have a fellow feeling with the sufferings of all thy 
i flock. 

“Let thy conversation be uniform; and what 
, thou preachest ov the Sabbath practice through the 
i week, 
| Not ouly press charity on the wealthy, but let thy 
| example, according to thy power, show the way. 
| * Rather lend thine ear to veproaches than applause: 
(the first may let us see some foible or failing with 
| which we are chargeable ; but the last is very apt to 
i kindle self-conceit, of which every one hus enough. 


| Act the Christian even in eating and drinking, aud | 


ibe uot when at a feast, though temperate at other 
| ties, a glutton and a wine bibber. 
“ With respect to thy charge, consider that thou art 


flesh for the strong, and milk for the weak. See that 
the worship of God be set up in all fumilies, aud per- 
formed twice a day ; and that parents instruct their 
children in private prayer, to say grace to meat, and 
to keep the Sabbath... See that the rising generation 
‘under thy care grow in knowledge, and be well ac- 
i quainted with the Seriptures. Be well acquainted with 
the knowledge and conversion of every one who is 
admitted to the Lord’s table. ; 

* Keep an exact list or catalogue of thy charge: 
| whois pious or profligate, kuowing or ignorant, in 
| affluence or exigence, in heaith or sick ; and read it 
' often, 

“ Give a pleasant car to the conmmendations of oth- 
'ers, but always frown away that friend that would 
/ commend thee to thy face. 

| © Be sparing in producing specimens of thy learn- 
| ing, or criticism on the words in the original, especi- 
ally before the unlearned ; for a vice grammarian may 
be but a novice in the gospel. 

“In preaching aim at Cod’s glory and the good of 
souls; and then, without deviating from that rule, 
please all men as much as possible. 

“Let thy sermons be always the fruit of much stady 
and application ; aud never dare to serve God wiih 
that whieh cost thee nought. 

“ Never be bigoted to thine own opinions or inter- 
| pretations of particular texts, lest in establishing thea 
thou be seeking after thy own fame ; but ifthe thoughts 
of others be as orthodox and consonant with the anal- 
ogy of faith, if it be necessary for peace’s sake, acqui- 
esce in them. 

“© Never show a foundness for new doctrine, which 
among Christians are little better than new gods 
among the Israelites, but contend earnestly for the 
faith once (and but once, because sufficiently) deliv- 
ered to the saints in the Scriptures of truth; and 
still walk in that way, which though very old, is very 
good. 





{from the Emancipator.] 

ANTJ-SLAVERY SENTIMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 

The (ollowing letter to the Hon. Mr. Slade, signed «© A 
Marylander,” came to him, as he informs us, through 
Mr. Adams, from a post office in Maryland. Bat some 
circumstances lead to the belief that it was wiitten in 
Kentucky or Tennessce, by one to whom we were some- 
what instrumental in sending acopy ot Mr. Slade’sspeech, 
franked by the Hon. D. Russel. The writer is evidently 
a person of intelligence and principle, and the letter is of 
importance as furnishing one among many testimonies of 
the estimation in which slavery is held in the slave states, 
und even by slave holders. With the same view, we co- 
py the writers commendatory notice of Mr. Slade’s speech, 
though contrary to the request of Mr. S. becau-e we 
wished to make it manifest to representatives of the slave 
states,in what estimation even their own consiituents hold 
the man whom they have attenipted to browbeat by thei: 
insolence and crush with their congressional gag 


To the Hon. W. Slade, H R., Washington City. 


June Sth, 1838. 

Dear Str—Though [ have never had the pleasure 
of acquaintance with you, I feel that we are enlisted 
ina common cause, and are therefore connected by 
the great principle of philanthropy and justice. This 
connexion will, L hope, be my apology for obtruding 
op your attention, A public man has many disagree- 
able annoyances from strangers, who ofien incouside- 
rately deprive hin of bis time, which ought to be 
otherwise employed. IT hope this) communication 
will be but a short interruption, and that you may 
not have cause to regard it as an intrusion, 

Tread your speech of 1836, in the Intelligencer, 
in favor of anti-slavery, and take great pleasure in 
stating that Twas highly delighted with its contents. 
Justice, philanthropy and religion found in you an el- 
oquent champion; the wretched, degraded, down- 
trodden slave, the poor and helpless African, found 
in you aman able and willing to plead their cause. 
itis, Sir, a noble spectacle to see a man, having the 
coufideuce of an enterprising, intelligent people, vol- 
unteering bis services in behalf of a people whose 
rights have been wholiy disregarded by an eneroach- 
ingand avaricious people, of a class too ignorant to 





| knew their benefactors, too poor to remunerate, too | 


helpless to assist In any way. You, sir, have my 
thanks for every effort you lave made to extend the 
Dlessings of liberty among us, and Lbope you will 
not be “weary in well doing,” but persevere, for “in 
due time we shall reap if we faint not.” 

I write this leuer for the purpose of stating the de- 
light a perusal of your speech, December, 1837, which 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . , 

i Mr. Russell sent, has given me. No wonder the 


jand that they should stifle all discussion by resolution, 
) Slavery hides its head when brought to the test of 
‘truth, reason or justice. It is a system so rotien, so 


corrupting, so wrong, aud of suen evil tendency, 


|moral, social and politieal, that it shrinks abashed | 


| from serutiny, and seeks to cover its deformities un- 
der fair and specious pretexts. The American peo- 
i ple have been long aceursed and deluded by these 
| flimsy excuses, and DP rejoice that the time has eome 
; when men are Teth able and wiiling to sunder the 
links of prejudice by which we have been governed, 

jand to dispel the nroral and intellectual darkness in 

| which we have been so long groping. 

I, sir, was born in the arms, and nursed in the bo- 
ison) of slavery; T have always lived in a slave state, 
;and received my education iu the midst of its influ. 
jence, [know many masters and many slaves, My 
irelatives are all masters, ] sustain this relation also. 

Nevertheless, I declare, so far as I am capable of 
| judging, the system of slavery throughout, to master 


land slave, parents and children, black aud white, is! 


| full of evil—evil, deep, dark, danming—extending to 
‘every ramification of society. In the language of 
| Mr. Clay, of Ky. © it isa curse to the master, a wrong, 
a grievous wrong tothe slave—in the abstract it is 
all wrong, and no possible contingenvy can make it 
| right.” 
| ‘The political evils of. slavery are astonishingly 
‘great. The breath of slavery is poliicai death. Its 
tendency is to make labor disgraceful by assigning it 
(to slaves, Consequently the tirifty and industrious 
poor, who work for an Lonest liveliliood, who consti- 
; tute the wealth ef a nation in peace, aud its bulwark 
‘in war; who iatroduce all the improvements into so- 
i ciety in the arts, sciences, eoammerce, manufactures 
; and agrivalture, are proscribed the company of a 
‘more wealthy neighbor, and are reduced almost to a 
‘level with the slaves in point of respectability. ‘To 
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made the steward of thy family, and therefore must, | 
seeing the great Master allows it, provide food for all ; | 


isouthern delegation should have been greatly exciied, | 


HERAL 


a proud and nobie mind, nothing is more galling than 
such proscription, and the feelings in which it origi- 
nates. Lluman nature revolis at such distinctions. 
The industrious and worthy seek a more congenial 
home, leaving only the very rich aud very poor be- 
hind. Our Jands and houses are vacated and impov- 
erished, our activity, energy and enterprise trausfer- 
1ed to cities or free states. The listlessness and apathy 
and indoleuce of the rich, aud the hopelessness, des- 
titution and wretchedness of the poor, is all that is 
left to slave countries. 

The moral evil of slavery is still greater. Every 
inan must of necessity do violence to his conscience 
who exacts with the iron rod of despotistn the labor 
and proceeds of another’s toil without compensation 5 
who sustains and advocates a system, Which has lite 
without liberty, and families without marriage, which 
dissolves the closest and dearest of human ties, et the 
whim of a capriciéus master, Which absolves a child 
froin all parental obligations, and reduces man from 
the dignity and majesty of man, to a level with the 

brutes. Slevery, like the Java tree, leuds its pestife- 
| rous breath to the winds of heaven, and carries ruin 
jand desolation, moral and political, to master und 
slave in its train. 

I have lived long enough ina land of slavery to 
believe that its moral and social evils caunot be exag- | 
gerated, “Truth is stranger than fiction.” It is dif- 
ficult to believe what we kuow to be true, so great is 














| 








the enormity and wickedness of the system. What 
think you, Sir, of a man’s having children by half a 
dozen of his slaves, despite the tears, entreaties and | 
remonstrances of his wife; of bis being so jealous) 
of a son in case of a negress as to drive him from his | 
paternal home; and of having children by his own | 
mulatto daughters—and then to consign children and | 
grand children, by one fell stroke of the pen, to help- | 
less, hopeless and endless bondage 2? Such au instance | 
occurred in Maryland, and the perpetrator of so many | 
crimes and outrages against the laws of God and man, 
and so many offences against the common decencies 
of life, was countenanced by the community. 

I trust you will not be deterred from the discharge | 
of your duty by the denunciations of interested ad- | 
vocates, or the slanders and vilifications of a prosti- 
tuted press, or the revilings and execrations of heart- 
less dealers in human flesh. But unmoved, aud im- 
moveable, persevere in your crusade against the wick- 
ed, anti-republican and unebristian system of slavery, | 
until the negro shall burst his bonds asunder, and his 
heart palpitate with emotions of freedom, until free- | 
dom of speech, liberty of the press, and the right of 
petition, are fully established, and until the masters 
are emancipated from the bondage, moral and intel- 
lectual, in which they are now shrouded. The cause | 
of freedom is the cause of heaven, The poorest, | 
most abject, most helpless, most wretched slave is a 
man, and is entitled to the sympathies of his fellow 
men. No power, no legislation, no usage, no anti- | 
quity, can give a man a right to do wrong. 

[ trouble you for the purpose of apprising 
you that tiere are some even in slave states, who feel 
and acknowledge the evils of slavery ; and I believe 
there would be many opposed to it, if they were to 
examine into the matter. Discussion and agitation 
will make all in favor of anti-slavery who are not 
swayed by prejudice or education. 





[from the Christian Advocate and Journal.) 


Messrs. Epirorns—Having received the first volume 
of the auto-biography of the Rev. Henry Moore, the co- 
temporary and trend of Mr. Wesley, and one of his trus- 
tees; and finding it tull of interesting incidents, peculiar 
to olden times, | have transcribed one or two of those in- 
ci¢ents for your paper, and if they please, I may give you 
afew more. Yours, &e. 4. & 


From the auto-biography of Rev. H. Moore. 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


In going through the Charlemount circuit, in Tre- 
land, for the first time, T came to Glass Lough: it was 
Saturday, and market day. T had no direction to any 
particular person ; but I thought some of the society 
were probably in ihe market and would recognize me. 
Accordingly [I suffered my horse to walk easily 
through the principal opening, when F saw a lusty 
man leave the stalls, and place himself, leaning on 
his staff, right in ny way. When f came within 
about three yards of him, he held up his hand, and 
vociferated, “© T know what youare!” “ Do you,” said 
I,“ thea perhaps you kuow where Iam to go?” He 
flourished his hands over his head, as rejoicing that 
he was not mistaken, and eried out, “Follow ue!” 
ile stalked before, and brought me to the house of 
that excellent woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Beaver, cons- 
monly called Betty Beaver, an Israelite indeed, and 
I believe a true witness of that “ perfect love ” men- 
tioned by St. John. It was iny way to see my horse 
put up before E entered any house where there was 
no male servant. T accordingly went to the stable, 
whither I was followed by my unknown guide, who 
immediately began to inform me of the distress of his 
soul; and it was so great that “he roared for the dis- 
quietness of his heart.” | saw he had hada deep 
work of grace upon bis soul; but he had grieved the | 
Spirit of God. LT spoke kindly to him, and desired 
him to returu to the market, aud come to me when it 
was over. He accordingly came, and made known 
the cause of his distress. I told him to come the 
next morning, Sunday, at 7 o’clock, when I was to | 
incet the society, to which I would introduce him, 
aud engage them to pray for him. He attended ac- 
cordingly, and we had a truly penitential scene, at 
which the poor broken-hearted sinner was much com- 
| forted. 

} What T learned concerning this man was truly ex- 
traordinary. His name was Barthoiomew Cainpbell ; 
he had been a Romanist, and bad lived in whe usual ; 
ungodly way of the common Trish of thatehureh. But! 
the Holy Spirit failed not to “convince bin of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment ;” and poor Campbell 
hardened not his heart against the divine Reprover, 
| He went to the priest, made confession, was enjoined 
penance, and directed to repeat certain prayers, after 
| which he received absolution. But be found this 
would not do, His distress increased, and as he said, 
‘hell was open before hiseyes. He applied to other 
| priests, faithfully performed what he was commuand- 
ved, but only reaped additional misery, He at length 
)thought he would go to Lough-Duarigg, a famous sta- 
| tion in the north of Ireland, where it is supposed all 
| sin can be expiated. He walked there, a distance of 
jabout sixty English miles, living on the hospitable 
people of his own church by the way. He arrived 
vat the lake, and passed to the small island in the cen- 
_ tre, the sanctum sanctorum of the station. He applied 
_to one of the priests in waiting, who prescribed pen- 
ance and the prayers usually enjoined, This, though 
| severe, he fulfilled with the greatest exactness, and 
/then received absolution. Burt, as in the former case, 
he found these * beggarly elements” availed nothing. 
The cloud of the divine displeasure remained, and 
his guilt pressed still more heavily on his conscience, 
He returned to the priest, and made known the mise- 
ry Which he felt. The priest inquired concerning the 
-exact fulfillment of his penance, and of the prayers 
that be had prescribed, all of which he assured him 
he had most faithfully fulfilled. “ Did I not give you 
absolution ?” said the priest. “You did, father.” 
“And do you deny the authority of the church?” 








“ By no means,” replied the poor man, * but my soul f 


is in misery—what shall Ido?” “Do!” said the 
priest, “why, go to bed and sleep!” “ Sleep!” said 
his poor penitent; “ no, father,—perliaps | may awake 
in hell.” ‘The conversation quickly ended by bis be- 
ing threatened with a horsewhip. He accordingly 
departed with his load of wo; and seeking a retired 
place, he east himself on the ground, and gave vent 
to his anguish in loud cries and tears. After some 
time he found a desire to pray ; and anguish gave ut- 
‘terance to his troubled spirit. He called upon Christ, 
‘and pleaded his precious blood. In a moment all 
his distress was gone, and a confidence was given 
him, that God had taken away his sins. After prais- 














ing the richness of divine grace, he returned in tans- 


port to the priest, crying out, * O, father, [am happy! | 


I have found the cure!” His ghostly father ouly an- 


swered with execrations, and renewed threats of man- 
ual chastisement. 


Thus repelled, he returned home. Ue looked up- 
ou his wile, as the apostle expresses it, “ with the 
bowels of Jesus Christ 3? and begau mightily to ex- 
hort her to turn to God, who, for Christ’s sake, would 


give her the same happiness which he possessed. | 


The poor woman looked upon him with tears, and 
really feared that he was insane. 
sull, in some degree, under the tranme}ls of supersti- 
tion, be thought of the place where God spoke peace 
to his soul, aud declared his wife must go there with 
him, and thé Lord would make her happy there. Her 
lamentations availed not. Her pleading their two lit- 
tle ones only induced the r »ply, “They shail go too.” 
He yoked his horse to the car, earricd the bed out, 
and placing the mother and her children on it, set out 
on this extraordinary pilgrimage. Having arrived at 
the place, he brought the affrighted woman to the 
scene of his distress and deliverance, and earnestly 
exorted her to call upon God for Christ’s sake, and 
he would forgive her sins, and make her happy in his 
love. But the godly sorrow that had brought him 
there had no place in the distracted heart of the wo- 


man ; on the contrary the sorrows of this world ul- | 


most overwhelmed her. Afier thus beating the air 
for some time, poor Campbell found there was uo 
remedy ; and he must return and betake himself’ to 
labor for his faiily.* 

‘Afier some time he heard of a godly priest, to 
whom he related what the Lord had done for him. 
The poor confessor could only answer by tears ; and 
acknowledged that le had_ experienced a similar 
work wheu he was a very yoting man ; but confessed 
that he had lost the blessing, and had long walked in 
darkness, Campbell exhorted him to look for the 
cure, and be faithful with his flock. The priest was 
alarmed, and charged him not to speak a word to the 
people on that subject.“ Father,” cried out the hap- 
py man, “they will all go to hell, and you will go 
there with them if you hide the cure from them. I 
will tell all that I come near, of the blessedness ; and 
you will see what good will be done,—only do not op- 
pose me.” 

Soon after the priest gave notice that he would 
celebrate mass in an old burial ground in the neigh- 
borhood, where there was only the ruin of a church. 
Campbeil attended, and when the priest had conclud- 
ed, he stepped up to him, and said, “ Father, you are 
to chrisien a child in the village: go, and leave the 
people to me. The dead souls, you see, are standing 
over the dead bodies ; and I hope the Lord will awak- 
en the uppermost.” “ Take care what you do,” said 
the priest; “make no disturbance, | charge you.” 
He then departed; and Campbell laid before the 
staring multitude his former miserable condition. 
But when he came to speak of the cure and the jewel 
—how Christ had blotied out his sins, so that, said 
he, “Tam happy all the day long, and T no more fear 
to die than to go to sleep,” the effect was astonishing. 
A general and piercing ery arose. Almost the whole 
assembly fell upon their knees, groaning with anguish. 
The ery was heard in the village, and the priest soon 
advanced, at the head of some followers. He de- 
manded of Campbell how he dared thus to disturb 
his floek, but was only answered by veliement entrea- 
ties not to hinder the work of God. “ You rascal!” 
said the priest, “do you oppose the church?” No, 
father,” he replied, “I have found the Church.” 
“ You villain,” said the priest, *begone!” and struck 
him over the head with his horsewhip. Poor Camp- 
bell felt, as John Nelson said of old, “an old man’s 
bone in him;” and giving the priest a push, he fell 
over a grave, his heels flying higher than his head. A 
general insurrection was the consequeuce. All were 
eager to lay hands on the culprit; and poor Camp- 
bell was obliged to fly for his life. He escaped the 
vengeance of the infuriated multitude ; but his con- 
science received a wound, and he went mourning all 
the day long. Iu this state I met with him, as I have 
already related. 





Persecurep Lutuerans.—The New York Star 
gives extracts from German papers, which mention 
the arrival at Berlin of a number of emigrants, all 
rigid Lutherans, formerly composing the congrega- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Schirbel, against both whom and 
his flock the military were turned out. They were 
bound to Hamburg, and from thence to America, 
where they had been preceded by agents to purchase 
land, as they are not without resources. They emi- 
grate to “ preserve the true faith,” and in this feature 
resemble the Pilgrims of old, who left England and 
then Holland, to come to this country to preserve the 
liberty of conscience. 





Red noses are said to be awong the injurious effects 
of tight lacing. 

















ALUABLESCHOOL BOOKS 3 Primers—Mother’s, Em- 

erson’s, Wood’s, N. ¥., Worcesier’s, Gallaudet’s Picture 
and Detiving Book, New Enagliad ; Emerson’s Evangelical 
Primer aad Catechism 

Spelling—Gradaiions in Reading and Spelliug, by Rich- 
ard if. Green, author of the Scholar’s Companion; Analytical 
Soom Book, by Parsons ; Emerson’s New National Spelling 

OOK, 

Reading - Patuam’s Analytical Reader; Sequel to do; Ee: 
lectie Reader for Schools aud Academies, by B. B. Edwards ; 
Stone’s Child’s Reader; Porter’s Rhetorical do; Porter’s Bib 
lical Po; Child’s Guide; Lutelligent Reader; WW orcester’s do ; 
Infant School Manual, 

Arithmetics—Green’s Arithmetical Guide ; Lyceum Arithine- 
tic; Smiti’s, Adams’s, Davies’s. Colburn’s, Emerson’s 

elgebra--Dasies’s, Bourdon’s Algebra; Day’s do.; Col- 
buru's, 

dlistory---Parley’s, Goodrich’s, Frost’s 5; Mrs Willard’s Uni- 
versal History aud Chart; Robbins’s Qutimes of History ; Gre- 
cian, English, Goodtich’s Ecclesiastical. 

Geography---Parley’s and Hall’s, for children ; Oluey’s, Mal- 
tebrun’s, Smith’s, Woodbridge’s, and Willard’s. 

Astronoy---Surri’s Geography of the heavens 5 Wilbur's. 

Chemistry- -Comstock’s, Chemisiry for Beginners, Jones's. 
Graud’s, 

Philosophy---Comstock’s, Mrs. Phelp’s, Olinsted’s, Park- 
hurst’s Morvai Philosophy, Wayland’s do, Abercrombie’s Mor- 
al and Intellectual. 

Writing-- Foster’s System of Penmanship. do Elementary 
Copy Books, 8 Nos., used throughout the U. 8.3; do Slips. 

Booh Keeping---Kosier’s Concise ‘Treatise ou Book-Keep- 
ing. 

Dictionaries--The Scholar’s Companion.do. Reference Book; 
do Companicn, by Bichard W. Green ; Webster's, 16 mo, 
12 mo, and octavo editions ; Lempriere’s, Ainswort)’s , John- 
son's, and Walker's. 

Mathematics---Uutton’s, Day’s, Davies’s Course, 5 vols. 

Geometry--- Davies’s, Grund’s, &c. 

Grammurs---Sinvth’s, Brown's, Murray’s, Parker's. 

Botuay---Comstock’s Botany ; Botany for Beginners 3 Lin- 
colu’s, Young Botanist, Nuttall’s, Blake's, 

The above School Books, witha general assortment of The- 
ological, Miscellaneous Works, Stauonary, &c. for sale, whole- 


sale and retail, by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 





SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MIE subscriber has for sate 137 volumes of the Sabbach 
School and Youth’s Library, besides the various buoks of 
tustruction published for the Methodist Episcopal Chureb. 

Also several huadred volumes of Sabbath School Books 
published by different Sabbaih School Sucietes. 

Any person choosing to trustthe selection of their library 
books to the Agent, may depend on his special attention. If 
any thing objectionable be selected by him, it may be returned 
and exchanged for other books. i 

Persons ordering Sabbath School Books, should send a list 
of what they have on band. D. S KING, 

April 25. Agent for the New England Conference. 


PHINEAS HOWES, 
N ERCHANT TAILOR, No. 11 Washington street, (up 
stairs,) keeps constantly on hand an as-ertment of Broud- 
cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &¢., which will be made to order, 
atshort axice. ae patronage of the pablicis respectfully 
solicited. if Nov. 15. 








LEMUEL TOMPKINS' 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Store, 
13 WASHINGTON STREET, near Uock Square—where 
may he found a general assortment of Neck Stocks, 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, Hats, Uinbrellas 
&e. May 16. 








At iength, being | 


SEPLEMBER 1g, 1835, 


- -——— — + — ———=—=. 
NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANU ACTQ, 
RY—Bosroy. 
LIE subscriber respectiully intorms the public, that he 
times to manufacture TRUSSES of every description. p 
| Ins residence at the old stand, opposite 264, No. 305 W out 
ingion street, Kutrance in ‘Temple Avenue, Up Stairs ah. 
indivicluals ean see hun at any ume, at the above place, ‘yl 
ing had eighteen years experieuce, to which he has afforded rp. 
ivf to about 1590, for the last three or four yerrs, al} of 
rest assured of relief, who call and try ‘Trusses of h,g ian, 
facture. He has separate apartments for tie accommodai. 
of different individuals calling at the same time, and has — 
facility for fitting these important articles. *y 
(LF The palslie are cautioned agamst the many Quacks thy 
| promise what they cannot perform. : i 
laving worn the differeat kinds of Trusses, more or less | 
that have been offered to the publie for the last twenty a 
from different patent manufactories, he is now able to deeiae 
‘ afier examining the rupture, what sort of ‘I’russ is best to ada, 
to all the different cases that occur, and he has on baad aS good 


i) ‘Trusses and will fursish anv kind of ‘Truss as cheap ae 
Any person th: ehases ay’ P a8 cay 
ny person that purebases a Truss at this 


eee: 


| be had elsewhere. 
| establishment, if it dees not suit, can exchange unul they a 
) well suited, widiout extra charge 7 
»F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
‘Trusses, amoung which are all the diferent kinds similar Lo those 
that the lete Mr. Joun Beato of this city, formerly made . 
| gether with the Patent Elastic Spring ‘Truss, with “Pring pady 
} ‘Trusses without steel springs (these give relief in all Case of 
| rupture, and ina large portion produce a perfect CULE ~ they 
lean be worn day aud night;) inaproved Hinge and Ping 
| ‘Trass ; Umbilie=t Spring ‘Trusses made in four Cifferent way.. 
Trusses with ball and socket joints ; “Prasses for Prolapsus 4, 
by wearing which persons troubled with a decant of the rectum 
can ride on horseback with perfect case and safety, Mp y' 
also makes ‘Trusses for Prolapsus Urert, which have ANswered 
in cases Where pessaries have failed. Suspensory Tpugyig 
Knee Cases, and Back Boards are always kept on hand, As 
a matter of convenience, and not of speculation, the widersign. 
ed will keep on band the following kinds from other manulae. 
\ tories, which they can have, if his do not suit them after a fai 
| trial, they canexchange for any of them: De. Elnll’s; Read’; 
Spiral Fruss 5 Rundeli’s do 5 Farr’s co, ; Marsh’s: Improved 
Truss; Bateman’s do. ; Salmon’s Ball and Sockett 5 Shep. 
man’s Patent; French do.;  Shaker’s Rocking "Trusses. 
Heintzleman’s tndia Rut ber Pad, made in Philadelphia; Wor 
turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s do. double aud single ; also Tru. 
es for children, of all sizes. 

The subseriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled Shoes, fy 
deformed and crooked feet, mud is doing this every week fg 
children and infants inthis city, aud from out of the city, § 
imens of his workmanship may be -een at the Manutactory, 

Any kind of ‘Trusses repaired at short notice, and mace y 
good as when new 

(> Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be waj. 
eduponby Mrs Foster at the above place. 

That the public way be satisfied of his ability, he re‘ers then 
to the Certificate of Dr. WARREN, received more than thr, 
years since. JAMES FREDERICK POSTER, 





ui, 


Certificate from Dr. Warren. 
Besron, Jan. 7. 1825, 

Having had occasion to observe that some persons afflicted 
with Hernia, bave suffered much trom the want of a skilial 
workman in accommodating Trasses to the peculiarities of ther 
cases, | have taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
of Me. J. F. Fostren, to supply the deficiency occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Beatu. Afier some months of observation 
of his work, | am satisfied that Mr Foster is well Acquainte 
ed with the manufacture of these ivstrainents, and ine enous jp 
accommodating them to the variety of cases which occur, | 
feel myself therefore called on to recommend him to my 
fessional brethren and to the public as a person well fitted 10 sup. 
ply their wants iu regard to these important articles 

June 27. JOUN C. WARREN, 








Periodical and Book Store. 


WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
ALL POPULAR PERIODICALS, 
Feb. 28. 





FURNITURE & CHAIR WAREROOMS, 
No. 55, 57, 59, 61, 63, and 65 Cornhill. 
M. DOK & CO., successorsto WuitNey, Brows & Co, 
e have for sale, a variety of elegant Furniture, of the most 
approved patterns and workinansbip, all of which will be sold 
on the most liberal terms, consisting, in part, of the following 
articles, viz. —Seeretaries, Bureaus, Dressing-Cases, Bide 
boards, Couches, Sofas, Sofa Bed teads, Dining, Pembroke, 
Card and Work Tables. tligh Post, Field, French, Truckle 
and Cot Bedsteads, Looking Glasses, Brass Fire Sets, ‘Time: 
pieces, Spring-seat Rocking Chairs, Portable Desks, Wash 
Stands, Toilet ‘Tables; Mahogany, Curl-Maple. Grecian, 
Cane-Seat, Fancy and Windsor Chairs; leathers, Beds aud 
Mattresses --wholesale and re‘ail. ly July4 





G. N. THOMPSON, 
BOOK-BINDER, 
Ap. 18. sm 


NEW WORKS. 

RAVELS IN EUROVE; viz. in England, Ireland, Seot- 

land, France, haly, Switzerland, Germany. and the Neth 

erlands. By Witpuk Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesley- 
an University, at Middletown, Conn; with engravings. 

For sale at the Methodist Bookstore, 32 Washington street, 
Boston; price $300, 3.25, 3.50—according to binding. A 
liberal discount by the quantity. 

ALso—'THE CONVERT’S GUIDE, and Preacher's As 
sistant— By Rev. T. Merritt. Price 624 cts. A liberal dis 
count to wholesale purchasers. D. 8. KING. 

June 20, 


32 Washington street, 








GENTLEMEN’ S 
HAT AND CAP WAREHOUSE, 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
J B. WOLLMAN, Manufactarer of HATS, CA or 
e STOCKS and FU RS, and dealer in Suspen™ 
ers, Gloves, Hosiery, &e, : 
Hats, Caps, &c. made to order ata few hours’ notice. 
(C= The above articles for sale by the case, dozen or single, 
at the lowest cash prices. Aug. 





THE FAMILY NURSE. 


R Companion of the Fragal Llousewife, by Mrs. Child, 
rev.sed by a member of the Massachusetts Medical 5¢ 
crely. 
“ How shall Leure Dyspepsia 2” 
‘Live upon sixpence a day, and earnit.’ 
Dr. Abernethy. 
“This book merely contains the elements of nursing, andi 
by no means intended to supersede the advice of a physician. 
Itis simply a houschold trend, which the unexperienced may 
consult on Common occasions, or sudden emergencies, ie 
medical advice is either nunecessary or cannot Le obtainel. 
Just published by CHARLES J. UENDEE, 131 yg 


ton street, (up stairs.) 


, 


sie 
BOSTON WESLEYAN LIBRARY. 
LU ICATED in the Library Room of the Methodist Ene 
pal Chureh in Bromfield Street, Per-ons desirous of 
taining shares, or subscribing, will find the Librarian ale 
tendance every Friday evening from 7 to9. 
Feb. 14. eptf 


BREWRCL ee , 
Of every description, executed with neatness, and on reasona” 
terms, at Z1on’s Heraco Orrice, 19 Washington Street 
Books ; | Langecs—such as Apotheearm 
Pameuters—such as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers , i 
Addresses, Catalogues, &c. ; Manufacturers’, &¢. & an 
flanveiies ; Branks—PDeeds, Mortgages 
SHOvesILLs ; 


Awarranls 

ceipts, Certificates, Warra®, 

Carvs—on plain or enamelled Tax Bills, &c. &C 
surface ; 


ie" Orders from the Country promptly attended lu. 





fe 





aaa” 


y bem 


ROARD, permanent and ti ances 
tained at M. DAGGETT ®, 

9.5 Brattle Square 
Jan. 10. y 


TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

1. The Hekabpis published weekly at $2-00 per ry pat 
if paid within two weeks from the time of euneeribet 3 
inent is neglected after this, $2.50 will be charged, @ 
if not paid ai the close of the year. 

2. Allsubseriptionsdisconiiiued at the ex} 
menths, unless paid. ; = 

3. Allthe travelling preachers m the New Eng 
and New Hampshire Conferences are authorized 
whom payment may be made. 

4. All Communicaiions designes 
addressed to the Editor, post paid. 

5. Letiers on business should be ac noaapeircerin 
be post paid, unless contaming $10.00, or five a worel 

6. All biographies, accounts of revivals, —" semes 
involving tacts, mus be accompanied with the 
writers. of sub 

We wish agents to be particular sare 
seribers, and the name of the post office t raul 
be seat, in such a manner that therecan be 
or nistake. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD, 


STRICTURES ON “COMMON G 


This document proceeds thus:— 
** Measures. 

We agree that, in any action we may 
tale on this or any other subject, we wil 

1. Never attack an officer, clergyman, 
ber of the Church in a public Journal or 1 
licly arraign the official acts of any Chu 
all such difficulties shall be adjusted | 
Discipline of our Church. Provided, ho 
shall not prevent the courteous investigat 
and opinions.” 


Aud is it true, that the signers of | 
have been guilty of the enormities i 
language, or that their propensity to the 
as to require the restraints of such a p! 
indeed, nothing is more proper than th 
sign it. May it have the desigued effes 

2. *« We agree that we will not counten 
er in leaving his proper work to lecture u 
other subject, without the sancuon of the 
ties of the Church.” 





Have they done this? Lamentable! 
afraid they might doit? They could n 
entered into such an agreement, withot 
oran object. This would be child’s 
occasion is mentioned, and of course, it 
picion to determine what it was. Be 
what it may, they have determined not | 
any brother in leaving his “proper w 
&c., “ without the sanction of the pro 
of the Church.” But would they, wit 
tion?” So the pledge implies. But tl 
far. it is best to keep brethren to 
work,” sanction or no sancwon. It i 
them to leave it with, as without such 

3. ‘No paper shall be established o: 
purpose above stated by our aid or sanc 
countenanced by us, which claims to be c 
Methodist or Wesleyan Societies, or hav 
attached to them peculiar to our church.’ 


“For the purpose above stated.” —\ 
pray? To attack an officer, clergyma 
derous insinuation! “Having appell: 
to them peculiar to our church.” Thi 
for Zion’s Watchman. And what se 
require of us? Why, that we give it 
establish any other of similar chara 
“common ground” with a vengeance. 
would be very pacifying to the feeling 


us to agree to it. The Watchman has 
ance to them ever SINCE nm cvarweu. 4d 


’ write it down, talk it down, aud “rr 
down without success, they now c¢ 
or compromise it 4own. They know f 
we surrende«_it into their hands, we 
fine “fir” The Advocate closed— 
clogess-—the Conferences closed, we 
grained to stand and receive the com 
tion of fretted foes without resistance. 
tantamount to giving up the whole—*/ 
And is it not ren?arkably, that we wou 
these terms: That we would not gi 
our characters, our principles, our h 
cumb to the domination of the few? 
nacious we abolitionists are ! 


4. “ We agree that no Societies 
claiming the character specified in sect 
ceive our approbation or aid. Our conv 
the present state of affairs, the peace of 
at our hands that organizations of this « 
not exist.”’ 


Fine “common ground” this! 1 
Bangs pronounced it the death of abe 
soldiers give up their arms, it is take 
that they yield. And what is this bu 
arms, Come, say they, you have eng 
your “ proper work,” and not io lectu 
given up the Watchman, now give uj 
and Conventions, and we'll have pec 
were the only terms on which they 
for when it was proposed in the Con 
some slight alterations in the docun 
they would have nothing to do with 
too fanatical for this. ‘The fanaticisn 
adherence to sound principles and me 
Offensive fanaticism of the present, de 
too stubborn, to make a sacrifice of s 
for a delusive plan. It spurns the pr 
tempt. What, give up our principl 
measures, and lie down, and submit t 
Not we. They may have our purses 
n the eyes of men,—our good statior 
heads if need be ; but our manhood,— 
—our liberties, they shall not have. & 


these way, we pray, “let our right bh 
cunning.” 


But what do they propose to give 
these sacrifices? ‘This will be seen « 


5. * We hold that vur ministers and 
are at liberty (nor shall it be regarded | 
them thus to do) to connect themsel 
choose with any Anti-Slavery Society i 
church ; provided, however, that our 
Cases shull not contravene the princiz 
ment.”” 

“Are at liberty to connect themse 
choose with any Anti-Slavery Societ: 
the church.” Preciousboon! Inva 

ay the day be immortal which gav 
shall it be regarded as an offence for t 
What a glorious endowment for abol 
times are improving. But mark 

Provinen, however, that our acti 
shall not contravene the principles of 
But this very much alters the case 
Sense, or rather the nonsense, of th 

lat We may join “ Any Anti-Slave 
Pendent of the Church, provided,” w 
at ail; for the provision, that our act 
shal! not contravene the principles o 
18 equivalent to a prohibition of our 
4smuch as there is none in the land 
Without such a contravention. The 
Slavery Society, with all its auxilia 
slavery—not the system merely, b 
the system by which slaves are hold 
qualification. They leave no way o 
Slave-holder as this document does. 
the subscribers to it connect then 

merican Society, they would be 
tratravention of its principles, and « 
OF antelves, by falling back upon the 
explaining it as they please. Our 
rereive up nothing in the article, | 
Provision, except a bare acknowledg 


